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ETTY Mrs. Eaton, in 
Pie old lavender and 

white striped lawn,—in 
which she looked cool, even 
though she was not, —stood on 
her front porch, gazing down 
the hot, shadeless suburban 
street with its vista of deserted 
lawns and closed window 
blinds. For the first time in 
years, —perhaps because of the unusual 
heat,—every one seemed to be away on 
a vacation at once. 

With the exception of Miss Winnie 
Platt, who, on account of her devotion 
to the cat that had belonged to her dead 
sister, never went away, only the 
Hooley family at the corner, with their 
seven lawless children and the shabby 
red automobile, remained in town. The 
Eatons had always taken their two 
weeks’ holiday, but this year Clark 
Eaton’s partner had gone to Europe; 
the business demanded all Clark’s time, 
and he could not have left for a minute, 
even if they had had any money for a 
trip. Clarice wished most devoutly 
that he could get away, even for a few 
days. He seemed to be so worried and 
tired; she was beginning to feel the 
strain herself. 

‘‘Oh, here you are!’’ she called, and 
ran down to the pavement, as from 
round the corner there filed toward her 
a family procession of big and little 
Fosters, with bags and baskets and 
cloaks, and the worn yet eager expres- 
sion of those who are at last ready to 
leave. ‘‘I was afraid you’d miss your 
train !’? 

‘‘Here’s the silver!’’ panted Mrs. 
Foster, proffering a knobby brown 
paper bundle. ‘‘It’s very good of you 
to keep it for us! But I wish you were 
going away, too!’’ 

‘“‘Oh, no chance of that!’’ Clarice 
called after her; yet she had a sudden 
unexpected feeling that she might not 
be telling the truth. ‘‘Good-by! I’ll 
take good care of the silver.’’ 

Her house this summer had turned 
into a place of safe deposit, after the 
fashion of the suburbs; the Baldwins’ 
silver teapot and cream pitcher, the 
Warrens’ forks and spoons, old Mr. 
Gray’s gold-headed cane, and Alice 
Murray’s pet palm had already been 
given into her keeping. As she turned 
to go into the house, she nearly collided 
with a tall, black-haired, black-eye- 
browed woman dressed in black, who 
was coming from the other direction. 
The woman held in her arms a very 
large white cat; a red pillow dangled 
from one hand. 

‘‘Why, Miss Winnie! Were you com- 
ing to see me? 
Are you ill? You’ve been walking too fast in 
this heat. Sit down here on the porch while 
I get you a fan and a glass of water.’’ 

‘*No, no!’’ said the other, waving her hand 
in protest. ‘‘Don’t get me anything—I can’t 
stay but a moment! I’ve just run over to ask 
you to keep Tomlin for me. I had 4 telegram 
from my niece, Lucy— Mrs. Greene. Her 
sister Elizabeth’s wedding was set for Novem- 
ber, but she’s to be married to-morrow instead, 
because he’s going to Oregon. They say I’ve 
just got to come! Lucy wants me to stay a 
couple of weeks. The only thing is Tomlin.’’ 

Miss Winnie paused; her lip trembled. ‘‘I 
can’t take him with me. I know what Lucy’s 
children are. He trembles for half an hour 
after one of the Hooley boys goes by. I 
want to know if you’ll keep my Tomlin for 
me, Mrs. Eaton. You’ve no prospect of going 
away py? ° 

‘*None whatever,’’ said Mrs. Eaton, decid- 
edly ; the next moment, as if from some secret 
warning, she felt that she should not have 
said it. ‘‘But do you think Tomlin will stay 
with me?’’ 

“Oh, yes, he’ll stay with you,’’ said Miss 
Winnie, drearily. ‘‘I’ve told him all about it; 
he understands me. He’s always liked you, 
you’re so gentle. He’s very affectionate. Put 
him on this pillow at night, and pat him five 
or six times, and say, ‘Go to sleep,’ and you 
won’t have any trouble. I’ve written the 
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“AND BE SURE TO BE READY WHEN THE CAR COMES.” 


Dear me, what’s the matter? | take care of my Tomlin until I come back, 


Mrs. Eaton?’’ 
‘*Yes, I will,’’ said Mrs. Eaton, heartily. 


|**Now don’t worry one bit, Miss Winnie; 
when I say I’ll do a thing I do it. I’ll take | 


the best of care of Tomlin.’’ 

‘*T know you will,’’ said Miss Winnie. She 
rose suddenly to her black -robed height. 
‘I’ve got to run, I, guess. I parted with 
Tomlin before I brought him over. I’m going 


| to the train the other way, so that I shan’t see 


directions about his food on this paper. The | 


last time I went away, three years ago, 
after Myra died, ’’—Miss Winnie’s eyes sought 
her neighbor’s piteously,—‘‘Tomlin never ate 


@ mouthful until I came back; he was nothing | 


but skin and bones. Look at him; he knows 
just what I’m a-saying! 





Will you promise to | you’re a little late. 


him. I shan’t get to Lucy’s until ten o’clock 
to-night; it’s a long journey.’’ She put her 
arms round Clarice. ‘‘You’re very sweet to 
me, my dear; I appreciate it. Good-by!’’ 

‘*Good-by, dear Miss Winnie!’’ returned 
Clarice. It seemed, as she sat down again, 
that she had spent her summer in saying 
good-by to people. 


She started as she felt a sudden heavy plump | 


on her lap; it was Tomlin, white and furry, 
who had deposited himself there, purring. 
He searched her face with his rayed yellow 
eyes, rubbed his head against her arm, and 
waved his large tail. It was the first time 
Tomlin had thus honored her, and Clarice 
experienced an unexpected feeling of pleasure. 
The next moment the cat shivered violently, 
and cowered in a heap; the Hooley automobile, 
with its crowd of children, was whizzing by. 
Tomlin certainly was sensitive. 

‘*Clarice, where are you?’’ called the voice 
of Mr. Eaton, some hours later. ‘‘In the 
kitchen? I’ve brought you out some peaches. 
Hello, what have we here?’’ 

‘*Tt’s Miss Winnie’s cat,’’ announced his 
wife, as she came forward, flushed and white- 
aproned. ‘‘Miss Winnie’s actually gone for 
a visit and left Tomlin with me. I’m glad 
I’ve had to stop so many 


| down at the table. 


| ing and night. 





| times to hold him on my lap—he’s homesick— | 


that I was afraid dinner wouldn’t be ready 
in time.’’ She gazed up at her tall husband 
admiringly. ‘‘Why, you look fine to-night, 
and I’ve been worrying all day about you. 
Have you any news?’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed!’’ said her husband. ‘‘Sit 
I’ll get the water—there! 
This fried chicken does look good. What will 
you say if I tell you that we’re going off 
to-morrow for a two weeks’ vacation to a place 
where I can come into town every day just 
the same? Oh, you may well stare! What 
do you think—George and Fan are home. 
They didn’t go round the world, after all. 
They only got as far as Egypt, and came 
straight back again. ’’ 

**No ! %? 

‘*Yes; George was in the office to-day. | 
They’re alone in their big bungalow on the 
Sound. Fan isn’t very well; nothing much 
the matter—just nerves. They want us to 
come and stay with them until the end of 
the month. George says they’re just camping 
—camping, of course, the way they do, with 
half a dozen servants and every luxury. He 
thinks no one will do Fan so much good as 
you.’’ 

‘*Well, I never heard anything like it!’? | 
breathed Mrs. Eaton. ‘‘But it’s just like 
them, ’’ she added, joyfully. Fanny had been 
her bridesmaid; George was her husband’s 
oldest college friend. 

‘*Pon’t bother about anything here,’’ her 
husband went on; ‘‘just lock up the place, and 
leave it. He’ll send the motor for you to- 
morrow at three-thirty, and you can pick us 
up in town. Think of sitting on that veranda | 
over the water! I’ll have a swim every morn- 
It will make a new man of me; | 





|to Miss Cory’s little flat. 
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and you need a change, if any- 
one ever did !’’ 

‘*It seems too heavenly to 
be true,’’ said his wife, with 
shining eyes. ‘‘ But what shall 
I do about the silver? Mrs. 
Foster left some more here to- 
day. ”? 

‘*That’s easily settled, ’’ said 
Mr. Eaton. ‘‘Make it all up 
into a bundle, and I’ll take it in to 
the safe to-morrow morning. ’’ 

‘*7’ll send Alice’s palm to the florist. 
As for Tomlin, I’ll have to put him 
in a basket and take him with us. 
What’s the matter, Clark ?’’ 

‘“‘Why —’’ Mr. Eaton stopped and 
stared at her. Then he went on slowly: 
‘*Il’m afraid you can’t exactly do that 
—you see, Fan has cat fear. She was 
bitten by a cat in Egypt, and that’s 
what makes her so nervous. Seems 
unnecessary to go to Egypt to be bitten 
by a cat, doesn’t it? George has cleared 
every cat off the place since they’ve 
come back. No, I don’t think you can 
take Tomlin there, Clarice; you’ll have 
to find some other way.’’ 

‘*Find some other way!’’ His wife 
stared in her turn; her color rose. 
‘* But there isn’t any other way! 
There isn’t a soul here I could leave 
him with, and I promised Miss Winnie 
faithfully that I’d take care of him. 
I just can’t go, that’s all.’’ 

Mr. Eaton pushed his iced coffee 
away, and rose from the table. 

‘*You don’t mean to say that you’d 
sacrifice us both for a cat! Why, it’s 
preposterous !’’ 

**O Clark !’’ said his wife. She came 
and threw her arms round him. 
‘*Don’t be so—so forcible! Of course 
you can go even if I have to stay 
home. ’’ 

‘*You’re talking nonsense. Do you 
suppose I’d stay at the bungalow and 
leave you alone here? You know per- 
fectly well that I wouldn’t. To lose 
all that for a miserable cat! You’re 
crazy, Clarice !’’ 

“O Clark! It isn’t a cat; oh, yes, 
of course it is, but that’s the least part 
of it. Miss Winnie loves him so because 
he belonged to Myra. 1 can’t go off 
and leave him to die! He isn’t justa 
cat; he’s a trust. It’s just breaking 
my heart to go against you, but there’s 


nothing else for me to do. And you 
speak so unkindly—it’s—not like you.’’ 
‘* There, there, there!’’ said Mr. 


Eaton, patting his wife’s shoulder. 
‘*You mustn’t ery, dear. It’ll be all 
right. Cheer up! Just make up your 
mind that we’re going, and you’ll 
think of some way out of it with the 
cat, though I don’t understand why on earth 
you ever said you’d take him. Didn’t you 
know that something was bound to turn up?’’ 

‘*No. Oh, yes! I felt it the moment I had 
promised Miss Winnie!’’ moaned his wife. 
‘*And it’s all very well to talk about there 
being a way out of it. Can’t you understand, 
Clark, there isn’t any !’’ 

‘‘Oh, you’ll think of one.’’ 

Clarice took desperate counsel. There was 
a little seamstress in the town named Miss 
Cory, who had worked for her sometimes, and 
who was fond of cats. Perhaps she would 
undertake to look after Tomlin. Clarice slipped 
out the back way, while her husband was sit- 
ting on the front porch, and made her way 
Her conscience 
reproached her miserably as she went. 

She was both disappointed and relieved 
when, after much futile ringing of Miss Cory’s 
bell, she found out from a woman on the 
lower floor that the little dressmaker had gone 
away to the shore on a vacation. 

Even Miss Cory had gone to the shore, while 
she and Clark — Yet she was also relieved 
that temptation had been taken out of her 
way ; she had certainly promised to take charge 
of Tomlin herself. 

But when she slipped into the house once 
more and opened the door of the dining room, 
where she had left the cat, and called, ‘‘ Here, 
Tomlin! Here, pussy!’’ he did not come. 
She struck a light, and looked round vainly 
under the furniture. She called to her hus- 
band: ‘‘Clark, did you let Tomlin out?’’ 

‘*No,’’ he replied, sleepily. 

She went through the house, calling: 
‘Tomlin! Pussy, pussy, pussy!’’ But he 
did not answer. 

A sudden wild hope shot through her as she 
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came downstairs again. Suppose he had gone | 
off to find Miss Winnie? There was no end to | 
the wonderful stories you heard about animals | 
nowadays. In a flash of imagination she saw 
the heading of a paragraph in the newspaper: 


Cat journeys two hundred miles, braving all 
dangers to find mistress. Crosses one river in 
ferryboat, and another on plank. 

Touching meeting of human and feline friends 
in home of niece. 

What a delightful end to her own troubles 
that would be! 

But as Clarice entered the parlor once more, 
a slight noise drew her gaze upward. There, 
on top of the doorway, clung the furry white 
form of Tomlin, who was coquettishly nipping 
off the tender ends of the young leaves from 
the top of Alice Murray’s pet palm on the 
table below. E 

As his yellow eyes met Clarice’s, he gave a 
slight ‘‘miaow,’’ jumped from his perch to 
her shoulder, and from there to the floor; he 
rubbed his nose happily on her skirts, and | 
purred. 

The cat was still with her. She began to} 
understand the bewitchment that an affec- 
tionate animal can cast over a person. She 
felt suddenly an almost servile desire to please 
Tomlin, in spite of her longing to have him 
removed from her care. 

Later, when they went upstairs, she told 
Clark of her futile expedition to Miss Cory’s 
flat. 

‘““O Clark, you see I can’t go!’’ she said, 
miserably. She had left Tomlin ensconced on 
the red pillow, after giving him the requisite 
number of pats. ‘‘It’s perfectly dreadful! I 
wish you would go to Fan and George without 
me—but you do see that I can’t be false toa 
trust, don’t you? Say that you see that!’’ 

‘“*Oh, yes!’’ said Mr. Eaton. ‘‘Yes, I do 
see that. But look here, Clarice, don’t let 
it worry you. You’ll find a way out, I’m 
convinced. Put all the soft shirts you can get 
together into my suit case to-morrow, will you? 
And the old pair of tan shoes, and the old 
light trousers. You can take the bags in the 
motor when it comes for you in the afternoon ; 
it will be here at three-thirty.’’ 

‘*But, Clark —’’ 

‘Yes, I know, I know. But 
we’ll just have to go; of course 
you’ll find a way out, dear.’’ 

She could not help feeling for- 
lornly proud of his confidence in 
her, even though she knew she 
could not justify it. 

She was just falling asleep 
when a loud wail resounded 
through the house: ‘‘Miaow! 
Miaow ! Miaow !’’ It came nearer 
each minute. There was a thud 
upon the stairs. ‘‘ Miaow !’’ 
sounded in her ears. 

‘* Here, don’t do that!’’ 
Clarice jumped up hastily and 
seized Tomlin in her arms. 
‘Stop it!’? She ran with him 
into the next room, and sat down 
in a chair with the cat in her lap. 
It would be an outrage to have 
poor Clark’s needed rest dis- 
turbed. 

‘*What is the matter with you, 
Tomlin?’’ she said. ‘‘Are you 
homesick ?”’ 

The cat purred and rubbed its 
head against her. After a little 
while Clarice rose, took him 
downstairs again, placed him 
eomfortably in his bed, adminis- 
tered again the pats prescribed 
by Miss Winnie,—Tomlin still 
happily purring,—and came 
upstairs once more. As she 
reached her room, a loud and desolate ‘‘mi- | 
aow’’ rang out; Tomlin’s fur touched her | 
bare foot. 

‘*Well, this is too much !’’ Clarice exclaimed. | 
What was to be done? The cat could not be | 
left to howl out through the night! She was | 
afraid every minute that poor, tired Clark | 
would wake. She put Tomlin on her bed, | 
but after a moment he leaped down again; | 
she stifled the coming wail with the folds of | 
her wrapper. 

‘*Well, come and sit in my lap, then,’’ she | 
said at last, with a sigh. 

When she put him once more in the coveted | 
haven, his heavy, hot, white, furry bulk 
was trembling. Poor little homesick pussy! 
Her animosity changed suddenly from Tomlin 
to his mistress. 

Miss Winnie had no business to get an 
animal to depend on her as if it were a child, | 
and then to go off that way. Why indeed, as | 
Clark had asked, had she herself been so foolish 
as to undertake such a charge, even though 
there had seemed no reason at the time why | 
she should refuse? . To be obliged to lose this 
lovely visit, and sacrifice Clark, too,—not to 
speak of poor Fan,—and all for a cat! Her | 
hot tears fell on Tomlin’s fur. It was prepos- | 
terous ! | 

It was not till dawn that Tomlin consented 
to stay downstairs once more, but he refused 
the saucer of milk she offered him. She did 
not dare tell Clark of her vigil. 

He was so resolutely cheerful and merry, so 
full of eager anticipation of their holiday, so | 








| Clarice took him up and held him on her lap, 


| daid, is she? 
| house shut up.’’ 


reassuring with his confident ‘‘You’ll think 
of a way out, dear,’’ that she did not have 
the heart to protest. 

** Don’t bother about anything in the house, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘Just lock it up and leave it; it 
isn’t as if we were going for all summer. 
And be sure to be ready when the car comes 
for you. Last breakfast we’ll have in this 
stuffy dining room for two weeks—they eat 
on the piazza at the bungalow. Good - by, 
dear !’” 

Spurred by the impetus of his confidence, 
Clarice went round after he left and put the 
house in order in the event of departure, even 
though her leaden heart knew departure to be | 
impossible; the more she tried to think of | 
some plan of escape, the thicker her brain | 
seemed to become. Then a new anxiety 
asserted itself—anxiety this time about Tom-- 
lin. 

Tomlin refused to eat. That mournful wail 
of his resounded from all parts of the house; 
he wandered round like a lost soul; even when 





he refused to be comforted for long. After a 
moment’s quiet he leaped down and plain- 
tively began his wandering anew, searching 
everywhere for his absent mistress. 'Tomlin’s 
grief became terrible as the day went on, 
and he still wailed, and there was no help in 
sight. P ; 

Clarice broke down and wept, for Tomlin 
and Clark, and poor Fan who wanted her, 
and herself. Suppose Tomlin died of home- 
sickness ? ‘ 

A lightning thought came to her of tele- 
graphing to Miss Winnie—but she did not 
know the address! She did not want Tomlin 
to die; the thought filled her with dismay. 
But if he were going to die anyway, no matter 
what she could do, she wished, wildly, that 
he might die before half past three—there could 
be nothing wrong in wishing that ! 

Clarice felt that Clark would never forgive 
her if she did not go, and she knew that she 
could never forgive herself if she did. Why 
could he not understand? The question seemed 
to threaten the shipwreck of their married life. 





ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





SHE PUT OUT HER HAND FOR IT. 


There are, however, blessedly surprising 
times when rescue arrives independent of our 
own volition. 

As Clarice sat drearily looking out of the 
window, with poor Tomlin clasped in her arms, 
she saw an elderly colored man coming down 
the street. The next instant there was a noise | 
of wild clawings and scratchings—a leap, a 
plunge through an open window, and Tomlin 
was in the stranger’s arms. The man took 


| off his hat to Clarice as she hurried out on 


the porch. 
‘* Howdy, ma’am!’’ he said. ‘‘ Tomlin 

sholy does know me. See him curlin’ hisself 

up into my neck! Miss Winnie, she ain’t 


It sort of skeered me to see the 


‘‘No; she’s only gone away for a little 
while. ’’ 

‘*T reckon you’ve heared Miss Winnie speak | 
of me,’’ continued the man, as he fondled the 
loudly purring cat. ‘‘My name’s Sol’mon— 
Sol’mon Shoop. I useter help her in the} 
winters, tendin’ furnace. It certainly do seem | 
fine to see Tomlin here! He always thought 
the world of me. You’ll have a right smart 
of trouble gettin’ him away from me.’’ 

‘*So it seems. Do you live here now?’’ 
said Clarice, with a faint hope, which died, 
however, as the man replied: 

‘*No’m. I work for the cireus—Richards & 
Ronalds — the tent’s over yonder. I come 
down now to Miss Winnie’s just to tell her 
howdy and good-by—we’re goin’ to leave | 
to-night. Miss Winnie, she gone a-visitin’ ?’’ | 


**Yes, she went off to see her niece, Mrs. 
Greene. ’’ 

Solomon stopped stroking Tomlin; his eyes 
were round with surprise. 

‘*Not to Mis’ Greene’s at Springfield !’’ 

“ec Yes. ” 

‘*Well, if that don’t beat all! I went there 
to see Mis’ Greene last year when I was passin’ 
through. Miss Winnie sent a right smart of 
messages by me. Why, we’re on the road 
there now; pitch the tent in Springfield to- 
morrow evenin’! I reckon I’ll drop in on 
Miss Winnie and surprise her, sure enough. ’’ 

‘“‘Oh!’’? said Clarice. She paled, flushed, 
and then plunged. ‘‘Then I’d like to send 
Tomlin to her by you. Couldn’t you take 
him with the circus and menagerie?’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ Solomon paused reflectively, ‘‘I 
reckon I kin—but —’’ 

‘*All right, then, take him now,’’ said 
Clarice, quickly. If she gave herself time for 
reflection — The thought of Clark nerved 
her! ‘‘You see how happy Tomlin is with 
you. Well, if J keep him any longer, he’ll 
die. You tell Miss Winnie that; do you hear? 
You’ll be good to him, I know.’’ 

‘*Yes’m, I sholy will that,’’ said Solomon, 
earnestly. 

Clarice took a two-dollar bill from her 


slender reserve fund. ‘‘Here,’’ she said, 
‘this is for your trouble, and—wait; this is: 
Tomlin’s cushion. You put him on it at 
night, and give him five or six pats, and —’’ 

**Yes’m, I done it many a time,’’ said the 
smiling Solomon. ‘‘I sholy do thank you for 
the money, ma’am,' but I’d ’a’ taken Tomlin 
‘without it just the same. I —’’ 

‘*You’ll excuse me if I have to go in; I’ve 
got to catch a train. Good-by!’’ said Clarice. 
She added defiantly to herself, ‘‘If Tomlin is 
afraid of Mrs. Greene’s children, I can’t help 
it! Miss Winnie will have to see to that 
now !”’ 

The ecstasy of deliverance fairly bubbled 
over in her. At half past three she was 
dressed; the bags were packed; she had tele- 
phoned to the iceman and the milkman not to 
come until further notice; she had locked the 
door behind her; five minutes later she was 
speeding away with her luggage in the luxu- 
rious motor car toward loved friends and the 
bungalow on the water, and ease, and coolness, 
| and joy. 

Later, as Clarice and her husband sat 
together behind, with George in front, running 
the car, Clark leaned back and sighed con- 
tentedly. ‘‘Oh,’’ he said, serenely, ‘‘I knew 
you’d find a way.’’ A 
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N the morning of her 
O wedding day, Elinor 

woke early. Robins 
were whispering to each 
other in the trees near her 
window ; they felt the morn- 
ing near, although it was 
still dark. Very soon light 
began to creep into the little 
room that had always been 
hers. In one corner was her old toy buggy, 
and the large china doll, with black, glassy 
head and painted blue eyes, dear to her as a 
child. ‘‘To-day,’’ she thought, 
“Pll run over and give those 
to the little O’ Leary girl.’’ 

Soon it grew so light that 
she could see her trunk, almost 
packed for the wedding jour- 
ney, and the lace wedding gown 
that had been her grandmoth- 
er’s, and the going-away suit, 
sent home the day before from 
the shop. At last the sun shone 
in at the window, and she rose 
and dressed. 

Then Will telephoned about 
the hour for the ceremony, and 
the wedding announcements. 
Will was engineer and inspector 
at the Katy Mine, some miles 
up the cafion. On the wedding 
day he would, work till dark; 
but there would be two weeks 
of vacation, during which he 
and Elinor would visit his 
mother and sisters, in Illinois. 

Her father came downstairs 
as she left the telephone. 
‘* Happy the bride the sun 
shines on!’ he called to her. 

All the morning the sky was 
clear, but early in the afternoon 





Sa 


came up. 
away after it, the clouds 
crawled down the mountains, 
buried the landscape in fog, 


and bedewed everything in the 


little town with grime from the 
coal mines in the cafion. Elinor’s day lilies 
looked as if spattered with shoe polish. It was 


| a dreary outlook, from the sitting-room window 


across the rows of cottages and the buildings 


| of the Blackwell Mine. And because she was 
| excited, the gloom gave her a feeling of depres- 


sion and anxiety—that foolish foreboding we 
have when we say, ‘‘Something’s going to 
happen. ’’ 

After a time her father brought her uncle 
into the next room to see the wedding presents ; 


| and she could hear Uncle Jim say, ‘‘Will’s a 


bright young fellow. Only one thing troubles 
me—I hated to see him change that report.’’ 
Elinor was hurt, as if some one had touched 


a very sore place. 


‘*Oh,’’ her uncle went on, ‘‘I know the 


boys begged him not to make the Katy shut | 


down. ’’ 


‘* And after Will thought it over,’’ remarked | 


her father, ‘‘he came to the conclusion there 


| wasn’t danger enough to justify stopping their 


work.’’ 

‘*You’re not a mining man—I think there 
is danger. Suppose an explosion occurred, 
and a hundred men were killed—how would 
he feel ?’’ 

Elinor flinched. It seemed to her that if 
such a thing happened, she and Will could 
never be happy again. 

‘*But there’s no real danger,’’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘He’s sure there’s no real dan- 
ger.’ 

Nevertheless, she felt troubled all the after- 
noon, and could not take the nap she wanted 


Sy M.Gauss: 


the usual shower of the Rockies | 
Instead of rolling | 


to take, in view of the jour- 
ney before her. 

It was evening when she 
went to her own room to 
dress. The sky had cleared, 
there was a red sunset, and 
the clouds of mist had al- 
most disappeared. She stood 
looking up the cafion, as far 
as she could see, toward the 
Katy Mine. ‘‘I hope nothing happens at the 
mine while we’re away,’’ she said. 

Aunt Marcia was taking the bastings from 
the going-away gown. ‘‘Dear me, child,’’ 
she said, ‘‘you just have a good time, and 
don’t worry about the Katy.’’ 

Before Elinor was fully dressed for her 
wedding, the black shadow that comes before 
moonrise lay over the cafion; she could see 
only a short distance in the direction of the 
mine. Her father came through the hall. 
‘*What time is it, daddy?’’ she asked. 

‘*Now don’t you get to fretting, Elinor.’’ 

‘*T’m not fretting, but I thought he’d be here 
earlier.’” She sat a few moments in silence. 
‘*T hope there’s nothing wrong at the m—’’ 
She broke off, and lifted her head with a sigh 
of relief. ‘‘Ah, there he is, now!’’ 

Mabel had just brought her a glass of water ; 
she put out her hand for it, as she sat on the 
bed, in her wedding finery. But she started, 
and spilled a few drops on the counterpane. 

For the sound was not that of a motor car, 
as she had at first supposed. It lengthened 
into a kind of rolling crash, which seemed far 
away; it died out, and then renewed itself 
suddenly. 

‘*‘What was that? Thunder?’’ asked Elinor. 

But the sky was almost clear. A few stars 
were out, the dusk above the hog-back moun- 
tain was faintly tinged with rose. 

‘*A blast —’’ suggested Mabel. 

‘‘Nobody would be blasting at this hour !’’ 
Elinor’s tone was almost sharp, from anxiety. 
During the silence that followed, they heard 
| the ticking of the dining-room clock. The 
| people downstairs were listening, too. The 
| ceremony was to be at eight. 

Elinor roused herself. ‘‘Well, girls, it’s 
| almost time to say good-by.’’ Then she re- 
membered the silver veil pin Mabel had given 
her, and brought it out, to show how pretty it 
| was with the going-away gown. For a time 
| they were quite gay; but conversation lagged, 
| and again they found themselves listening to 
| the clock. 

| Elinor’s father wandered downstairs, wan- 
dered back again, and then stood at the window 
| overlooking the cafion. All was dark in the 
| direction of the Katy Mine. 

| From the clock below came a clear stroke, 
| followed by seven more in quick succession. 
Her father hastened to say, ‘‘That’s ahead 
of my time. You mustn’t be worried, child.’’ 

‘Oh, I’m not worried. ’’ 

‘*T thought you might have been disturbed 
about a slight noise we heard awhile ago.’’ 

““Oh, no. I heard, but I suppose some one 
| was lasting. ’’ 

‘*You know anything like an explo— any- 
thing of that kind would hardly be heard 
down here. ’’ 

He went to the telephone in the hall, and 
took down the receiver. 

‘““The Katy’s busy — talking to the office 
here, I guess,’’ he said. 

And then a strange sound filled the room. 
Instantly Elimor understood: that other crash 
and roar also had come to them over the wire. 
And now a mighty explosion was taking place 
out there. Her father was insisting, implor- 
ing, that he get an answer from the Katy. 
But none came. 

The noise of the explosion ceased; all was 
| still. ‘‘The telephone connection’s broken, ’’ 
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HAT do we go to 
school for? 

The answer of most 
people, whether young or old, 
will be, ‘‘We go to school to 
acquire knowledge.’’ But that is not 
quite right. A man may have acquired a 
great deal of knowledge without being in 
the proper sense of the word educated, 
without having got the kind of good out 
of his studies that we all recognize as 
essential. The most learned man is not 
necessarily the best educated man. 

Those of us who are old-fashioned 
enough to like Scott remember the picture 
which he draws of the schoolmaster, Dom- 
inie Sampson, in ‘‘Guy Mannering.’’ 
Sampson had been to college, where he 
had proved himself a diligent but indis- 
criminate student. He knew after his own 
fashion all kinds of foreign languages and 
all kinds of abstruse science; but he could 
not make use of one-tenth of what he knew. 
His brain was like an attic, stored so full of 
all kinds of materials that he never could 
find the thing he wanted. Its operation was 
described by his friend, Colonel Manner- 
ing, as resembling that of a native Indian 
army, formidable by reason of its multi- | 
tude, but liable to be thrown into — 
confusion by a sudden attack in any | 
direction. 

Contrast with such purposeless learning 
the picture that Conan Doyle draws of 
Sherlock Holmes, carefully selecting the 
knowledge which he can use; knowing 
the things he wants to know, ignoring the | 
things he does not want to know ; impatient | 
when Watson calls his attention to the fact | 
that the earth revolves around the sun, 
because that cannot be of any possible use 
to him in detecting crime. That is his 
object in life; and so he hopes to forget 
an irrelevant fact of astronomy as soon as 
possible, lest it crowd out other knowledge 
which may be more essential. 

The educated man or woman is much 
more like Sherlock Holmes than like 
Dominie Sampson. 

Shall we then say that the object of edu- 
cation is to give us useful knowledge? 
That is one step nearer the truth. If we 
interpret our words right, it is the exact 
truth. But there is danger that we may 
interpret our words wrong, and in that) 
case they will lead us far astray. For | 
there is a great difference between the | 
knowledge that seems likely to be most) 
useful and the knowledge that really is so. | 














What is Useful Knowledge ? 


nine boys out of ten useful knowl- | 
edge means the knowledge of facts | 
that they will need to use. If they | 
are going into business, they want to| 
learn facts about money and commerce. 
If they are ambitious to become scientific | 
experts, they want to learn facts about | 
science. If they hope to enter politics, 
they want to learn facts about government 
and society. They think that, if school has | 
taught them these facts, it will save them | 
the necessity of learning them by practical | 
experience. 

But that is not the way things actually | 
work. The number of important facts is so | 
large, and the capacity of the human brain | 
so small, that the chance of learning | 
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in school the exact set 
of things a boy is going 
to need in after life is 
very slight indeed. His 
books have described one 
set of business methods or 
scientific processes; there 
are nine chances out of 
ten that the place where 
he works will use another 
set of methods or proc- 
esses, and that the first 
thing his chief will ask 
him to do is to forget all 
the things he thought 
were going to be useful. 
It is not facts that we 
need to learn in order to 
make our knowledge use- 
ful. We must learn how 
to find out facts, how to 
put facts together, and 
how to value them: prop- 


erly. PRESIDENT HADLEY. 


The man who is skillful 
in his business is not the one who has the 
most details at his command, but the one who 
can get the details he needs most quickly and 
accurately. 


The Lawyer and His Facts. 


SK a successful lawyer what is the law 
ona certain subject, and the chances are 
that he will be unable to answer you at 

once. His first response will be, ‘‘I must look 
up the statutes and opinions on the subject.’’ 
He does not pretend to remember all the acts 
of the legislature or all the decisions of the 
courts on doubtful questions. If he tried to 
carry such things in his head, he would have 
no head left for anything else. The thing 
which he knows and other men do not know 
is where to go to get his information as to 
the statutes and decisions, and how to read 
what he finds so that he will know exactly 
what it means. 

That is the essential thing that distinguishes 
a good lawyer from a bad lawyer; and it is 
the same capacity which in a wider field distin- 
guishes an educated man from an uneducated 
one. The educated man has been trained to 
look up references in books, to read exactly 
and attentively what the books say and to 
understand the meaning of what they contain. 
It is not the things that he has read that 


| count; it is the ability to find out other things 


by reading, whenever he needs them. 
The importance of this power to read intel- 


|ligently is not always recognized. Many a 


man will tell you that the things you learn 
from books are less valuable than the things 
you find out for yourself. If he simply means 
that the facts you have learned from books 
are less valuable than the facts that you have 
learned from experience, he is probably right. 
But if he means that the power you get by 
knowing how to use books is less than the 
power that you get by finding things out for 
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yourself, he is wrong. 
The man who finds things 
out for himself has simply 
the results of his own ex- 
perience at command. 
The man who can find 
them out from books has 
access to the accumulated 
experience of the whole 
world, and can choose 
therefrom 
serves his purpose. 

But it is not enough to 
know how to find out 
facts. We must know how 
to deal with them. We 
must be able so to put 
them together that we can 
see their bearings upon 
one another. Two sets of 
school studies more than 
any others help us to deal 
with our knowledge in 
this way—arithmetic and 
composition. Arithmetic 
is in large measure the art of putting facts 
together. Composition is almost entirely the 
art of stating facts in such connection one 
with another that we understand them our- 
selves and can make others understand them. 
The pupil who has learned all kinds of inter- 
esting details in history and geography and 
science, and yet keeps them in his mind as 


useful knowledge as the boy who has learned 
| to do a simple sum right and state a simple 
| proposition clearly. The boy who knows 
many facts and cannot state or calculate 
results .from them has been following the 
example of Dominie Sampson. 
has trained himself. to.utilize his knowl- 
edge has followed the example of Sherlock 
Holmes. 





The Interesting Schoolroom. 


S UT,’’ some one will ask right here, 
B ‘do you mean to say that our school 
course should consist entirely of dry 
exercises, and omit all things that make the 
modern schoolroom interesting ?’’ By no 
means. Other things being equal, an inter- 
esting subject is much more useful than an 
uninteresting one. 
the pupil finds it easier to concentrate his 
attention upon it, and to take the trouble 
required for putting the results of his study 


more good to boys than a dry book, for the 
same reason that an interesting physical exer- 


uninteresting one like calisthenics—because 
you get the boy to put the whole of himself 


himself into it, the interesting subject does 
him little more good than the dry one. 
But besides knowing how to find out facts 





to value them properly in order that our 


what best | 


mere details, has not accumulated so much | 


The boy who | 


It is more useful because | 


into proper shape. An interesting book does | 


cise like rowing does more good than an | 


into it. If the boy does not put the whole of | 


and to deal with facts, we must know how | 


knowledge may be useful. We must learn 
to distinguish rightly the things that are 
important from those that are trivial. 

It is here that the ideal of Sherlock 
Holmes as to what constitutes useful 
knowledge falls short of being the truth. 
To him everything was useful that helped 
in the detection of crime, everything was 
useless that lay outside of that interesting 
but narrow domain. There are a great 
many other men besides Sherlock Holmes 
who make precisely that mistake. They 
regard a thing as useful if it is going to 
contribute to a boy’s success in his profes- 
sion; they regard it as a useless luxury, 
or sometimes even as a positive impedi- 
ment, if it has no bearing on such success. 
That is a narrow view of usefulness and a 
narrow view of life. 


“What is the Use?” 


F men were merely money-making ma- 
| chines, the knowledge that helped them 

to make money would be useful, and the 
knowledge that did not help them to make 
money would be a dead weight. But men 
are something more than money-making 
machines. They are members of society, 
citizens of a self-governing community, 
with duties to the men and women about 
them and means of enjoyment distinct from 
those that they purchase with their money. 
The boy who has acquired a useful educa- 
tion is the one who is fitted not only for 
his duties and enjoyments in his trade or 
profession, but for his duties and enjoy- 
ments as a citizen of the United States. 
Vocational training must be accompanied 
by training for service to one’s fellow men 
as a member of society. 

In the days when people thought less 
favorably of high-school and college educa- 
tion than they do now, I was constantly 
asked the questions: ‘‘What is the use of 
history? What is the use of literature? 
Will a man get any richer if he knows the 
history of Greece and Rome? Will he be 
a better lawyer or doctor for having read 
poetry and philosophy ?’’ 
| ‘The answer to those questions is not that 
| he will be any richer, but that he will find 
|out that there is something else besides 
riches worth pursuing; not that he will 
| practice his profession more successfully, 
| but that he will have ideals outside of his 

profession which will make him a happier 
man in his own life and more valuable to 
|his friends and to his country. I am 
| sometimes inclined to the opinion that the 
| knowledge that really is most useful to-day 
| is the kind which seems less immediately 
and obviously useful—the knowledge of 
what great men have done and thought in 
the past, and the inspiration which comes 
from such. knowledge. Looked at from 
the standpoint of America as a whole, this 
is certainly true. There is little danger 
| that our people will forget how to make 
|money. There is little danger that we 
shall fail to practice our various trades and 
| professions with skill. But there is con- 
siderable danger that in the pursuit of 
thosé objects we may forget larger ends; 
| that in getting rich as individuals we may 
lose sight of the things that are necessary 
| for the making of nations. 

| The most useful knowledge, then, is 
| that which will make us the best citizens. 








he said ; and they were silenta moment. Then | 
Elinor sprang to her feet. 

‘*At last!’? she cried—for something ap- 
proached the house. 

It was only a boy on a bicycle. The boy 
ran up the walk and rang the bell. She started | 
to follow her father downstairs, stopped and 
laid her head for a moment against the brass | 
foot rail of her bed; one of the posts pressed | 
her heart. 

Then she ran on after the others. The} 
hall door was open. She felt the cold wind 
from the peak, and heard the shrill, excited 
voice of the boy. 

**We don’t know a thing,’’ he was saying, 
‘except what we got by telephone awhile ago. 
A message came that something was wrong at 
the Katy. They said Mr. Will was just about 
leaving there to come down here, but he 
turned back. Somebody had to go down and 
warn the men to get out. He wouldn’t let 
anybody else go, because he said maybe he 
was to blame for the trouble. ’’ 

Elinor had reached her father’s side, and | 
laid her hand on his. She pressed it suddenly. 

‘“*So he went on down,’’ the boy continued, 
‘“‘and after a bit there came a little explosion 
that didn’t hurt anybody. They had begun 
hauling men up in the cage. They told us 
over the wire that they thought everybody 
was out but Mr. Will and Mr. Hendesley. But 
while they were talking—well, it seemed as 
if she blew right up. And we couldn’t get 
connection with ’em again. ’’ 

‘“‘T’ll start at once,’’ said Elinor’s father. 
He turned and seized his cap from the rack. 





‘“*You must let me go out there with you, 
father,’’ said Elinor. 
‘*My dear, we have just the motor cycle. 


| Now don’t feel so; there’s every reason to 


hope —— 

**Don’t!’’ she cried out suddenly; but she 
let him go, and went upstairs with Aunt 
Marcia and the girls. She stood at the 
window of her room, which overlooked the 
cafion. 

It was very dark in the defile, although the 
moon showed above the hog-back. At some 
distance up the cafion, a light appeared, like 
that of a motor. With fast-beating heart, she 
watched it draw near. 

But when the car had almost reached the 
village, it turned aside, and took the Silver- 
town road. Pleasure seekers were returning 
from a day’s travel among the hills. 

‘*Tf only he hadn’t done it!’’ moaned 
Mabel. ‘‘If he had just let some one else 
go!’ 

Elinor turned to look at her. All at once 
she realized how different everything might 


| have been. Will might be safe, and with her. 
| They would be standing—by now—before the 


minister, to make their promises. And through 
Will’s fault, somebody else might be at the 
bottom of the Katy shaft, with the fire, the 
falling rock, and the choke damp. 

‘*Tf only he hadn’t been so rash !’’ continued 
Mabel. 

‘*Mabel, I’m not sorry he went himself !’’ 
Elinor spoke quickly, and then pressed her 
face against the window. The diamond in her 


|out the light, the better to see the cafion. 
| **Will couldn’t do anything else; it isn’t in 


him,’’ she added, softly. 

For some time there was silence. She could 
look down the trail where she and Will liked 
most to walk on summer evenings when the 
Mariposa lilies were in bloom. Turning her 
head a very little, she saw the new house— 
white, with wide porches—that Will had fur- 
nished for her. Two days ago they had gone 
through it together, showing Aunt Marcia 
everything, from the fireless cooker to the sofa 
pillows that Elinor had embroidered. All 
that now seemed a long while ago. 

She heard Mabel whisper, ‘‘Do you re- 
member the explosion in the Blackwell, 
auntie?’’ 

‘*Sh!’? said Aunt Marcia, warningly. But 
Elinor’s mind went on picturing the Blackwell 
disaster. After the explosion, at the risk of 
their lives, men forced their way in. It was 
Uncle Jim that first saw Joe Smith and the 
Greek lying, with the life crushed out of 
them, under huge fragments of rock in the 
passageway by the shaft. 

She closed her eyes. When—after a few 
seconds — she looked again, another bright 
disk of light had appeared. A motor car was 
coming down the road from the Katy. When 
it reached the Silvertown road she thought it 
was turning aside — 

But no, it came toward the house at high 
speed. Aunt Marcia and the girls ran from 
the room; but Elinor’s knees grew weak, so 
that she could hardly follow them. 


ring flashed in the dim room—they had turned| When she reached the hall staircase, a few | And it was Will—himself! 


moments after the others, the car had stopped 
by the gate. She heard loud voices coming 
toward the house. 

Out of the medley came the voice of a 
machinist who worked at the Katy: 

‘*We knew he was going to be married to- 
night, and we all felt that he wasn’t the man 
to go down into the mine. But he said he’d 
rather be blown to bits than send any of the 
rest of us down; he would go—that was the 
end of it. 

‘*The first explosion didn’t amount to much. 
They had got the men—there was only a load 
or two—to the mouth of the shaft, and after 
that they began hauling up. Nobody was 
hurt. There wasn’t room for all in the last 
cage; so the engineer and Mr. Hendesley 
stayed. The engineer sent up word that, 
now he was safe, we should telephone you 
folks. 

‘*Well, they were already talking to the 
office at the Blackwell; so I waited round to 
give his message. All of a sudden the big 
noise came—dirt and rocks flew round there, 
and the telephone office was fairly wrecked. 
The women were screaming, and everybody 
kept asking, ‘Is the last man out?’ I said, 
‘Everybody but Hendesley and the engineer. 
I’m afraid they’re dead.’ A man contradicted 
me. ‘No,’ he said, ‘they had the last man 
out before she blew up.’ But I was pretty 
sure he was mistaken —’’ 

Suddenly, over the heads of the people who 
had run in to hear the news, Elinor saw a 
man who came slowly limping up the walk: 
He was rather 
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pale; there was a little blood on his face, and 
he kept asking, ‘‘Where is Elinor? Has 
anyone told her I’m safe?’’ 

She could not get past the minister, who | 
stood in the doorway; so she just stretched | 
out her hands to Will, as he came up the steps. | 


**O Will, Will!’’ cried Mabel. 
you be so rash? 
Elinor ?’’ 

‘“‘] did think of Elinor,’’ he answered. 
‘‘ And, thinking of her, I couldn’t send another 
man down in my place.’’ 
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HEN the train on 
which Paul had 


yy taken passage 


reached Jersey City, the 
boy followed the crowd to 
the ferryboat, crossed the 

river, with its -wonderful Chapter 
display of ever - moving 

craft, and disembarked with the others at the | 
foot of Chambers Street. | 

At last he was in New York, but he did not 

know what to do or where to go. He had| 
not yet thought out any plan of action. More- | 
over, he was confused by the noise and bustle | 
round him. Wagons and great drays were | 
clattering along the pavement; street cars, | 
drawn by horses with tinkling bells, were 
moving up and down; throngs of people were | 
hurrying here and there. No wonder the boy | 
was bewildered. Then some one noticed his | 
white hair and pink eyes, and stopped to stare 
at him. Street boys began to poke fun at} 
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would probably be no 
harder work than what he 
had done back in the coun- 
try. She laughed, and 
asked him what that work 

. had been. And when he 

SIX —© toa her about his daily 
tasks, she said, as she 
had said on the day of the accident, ‘‘Poor 
boy! Poor boy!’’ 

So Paul went to be a footman in the fine 
old house on Washington Square. When he 
was first arrayed in livery, his mistress sur- 
veyed him with satisfaction. He was tall and 
well-built, and needed only a little training to 
make him graceful in movement. His white 
hair and skin, against his black and purple 
livery, gave him an air of distinction. 

He was paid generously and treated kindly, 
but he was not happy; and as the days went 
by, his discontent with his position and with 
himself increased. He felt that this was not 


Why didn’t you think of | noticed that he was troubled. 


‘‘How could | uneasiness of mind from his mistress, she | deposited by circulation. Nature herself debars 


us from that. But we can make superficial 


| ‘‘Paul, you are unhappy,’’ she said one treatment. We can repeat and repeat. So 





day. ‘‘Why is it? Are we not kind to you? 
Does any one in the house ill-treat you?’’ 

**No,’’ said Paul, ‘‘every one is more than 
good to me. I simply want—I want some- 
thing that I suppose I cannot have. ’’ 

‘“‘What is it, Paul?’’ said his mistress. 
**Tell me. ’’ 

‘*T can’t tell you, Mrs. Willard. It would 
look as if I were finding fault; and you’ve 
been too good to me for that.’’ 

‘*Paul, I demand that you tell me what it 
is you want. I have a right to know.’’ 

‘*Well, I want to be different. ’’ 

‘‘In what way different?’’ 

‘*Oh, in every way! In my hair, my skin, 
my eyes. I never ean be a man, or get a 
man’s job and a man’s wages, and have the 
respect of other men, so long as I’m like this. 
An albino has no chance, Mrs. Willard, no 
chance. ’’ 


It was apparent by the trembling of his | 


voice, by the appealing look in his eyes, that 


he was pouring out his heart’s desire and his | 


heart’s despair. The woman saw, even 
though dimly, the burden that lay on the 
boy’s soul. 

‘*I1’m so sorry!’’ she said, and repeated, 
‘“T’m so SOITy 1"? 

‘tT don’t blame you, Mrs. Willard,’’ he 
hastened to assure her. ‘‘No one could have 
been better and kinder to me than you and 
Mr. Willard have been. But [I have some 


him. He felt that this would never do, that | the station in life to which he had been called. | debts back there in the country that I must 


he must go—somewhere. 


| He felt that he was wholly dependent on his| pay, and there are some things back there | 


He started to cross the crowded street. He | master’s generosity and his mistress’s whim; | I’ve got to make right; and I never can do 


dodged under the noses of a huge pair of dray | that his value to them lay, for the most part, | it so long as my hair and skin are white and | 
His ambition to | my eyes are red.’’ 


horses; he missed by a hair’s breadth the 


in his abnormal appearance. 


corner of a moving street car. And then, as/| transform the color of his hair and skin and | 
he plunged into the tangle of traffic, he was | eyes never waned, but grew stronger day by | you help yourself?’’ 
suddenly run down by a team of black trotting | day; and whatever he hoped or planned, that | 


horses with arched necks. They were draw- 


ing a carriage in which was seated a woman, | 


wrapped in furs. Paul lay as he fell, in the 
dust of the street, under the ‘horses’ hoofs. 
The coachman brought his 
horses to a sudden stop. 


‘*O Patrick! What have 
you done?’ cried the 
woman. 


‘Tt wasn’t my fault, 
ma’am,’’ replied the coach- 
man. ‘‘He ran straight 
into us.’’ 

Bystanders dragged 
Paul from his perilous 
position. It was plain that 
the boy was seriously in- 
jured. Blood was flowing 
from a wound on his head, 
his right arm hung limp, 
his face was pallid, and his 
breathing was forced and 
painful. A crowd gath- 
ered; a policeman has- 
tened up and began to ask 
questions. 

‘*Put him in with me,’’ 
said the woman. ‘‘I’ll 
take him to the New York 
Hospital. Poor boy!’’ she 
added, as Paul was lifted 
to the cushions beside her. 
‘*Poor boy !”’ 

The policeman mounted 
the box with the coach- 
man, and they drove 
rapidly to the hospital. 

There it was found that 
Paul was suffering from a 
broken arm, three frac- 
tured ribs, and an ugly 
scalp wound. As it did 
not appear that either the 
woman or her coachman 
was to blame for the 
accident, they were not 
detained. But the woman did not go at once. 
She stayed until the boy’s wounds were 
dressed and he was reasonably comfortable. 
She came the next morning to see him and ask 
about him; she came again the next day, and 
many times thereafter. Her sympathy and 
interest were roused. She was attracted by 
his snow-white hair, strangely colored eyes, 
and ivory complexion, as well as by his in- 
genuousness and apparent sincerity. 

Replying to her questions, he told her that 
his mother was dead. But when she asked 
about his father, and where he had come from, 
he did not answer her, and she, quick to 
divine his thoughts, did not press the ques- 
tions. There were so many tragedies among 
the poor. His name, he said, was Paul Bar- 
ton; he did not dare to give his real name. 
He told her that he had come to the city to 
seek his fortune, and that he had little money 
and no friends. 

‘*Then I will be your friend,’’ she said. 
‘‘T am Mrs. Willard, and my husband is the 
kindest man in the world. ’’ 

Two weeks later, when Paul was able to be 
up and to move freely about, she said: 

‘*Paul, how would you like to come to my 
house and be my footman??’’ 

Paul replied that he would like to go, 
although he did not know what a footman 
was, or what his duties were. But he said it 


was always first to be accomplished. 


|soul. He never awoke in the morning, he 
| never went to bed at night, that he did not see 
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| the vision of his drunken father sitting in a 
| stupor in the village hotel. No hour of any 
| day ever passed that he did not see himself as 
| he stood that night in the darkness, a common 
| thief, picking the lock of Lyman Gifford’s 
| desk. 

| Here in better surroundings, under happier 
| conditions, his conscience, which in the old 
| days had been dulled by misfortune, awoke to 
new life; he saw himself as the fugitive crim- 
| inal that he was. Many a time his mind was 
| more than half made up to go back to Redstone 
| and suffer the consequences of his guilt. But 
| when he thought of that prison in which his 
| father had been confined, when he thought of 
| serving out the term of his apprenticeship to 
| Lyman Gifford, when he thought of all the 
| taunts and burdens and cruelties he should 
have to bear if he returned to Redstone, his 
moral courage failed him, and he stayed on 
in New York. 

So the winter went by. March, with its 
winds and dust and driving storms, came and 
passed. And then, suddenly, sweetly, beau- 
tifully, spring dropped down into Washington 
Square. But the brightness of the spring 
days brought only gloom to Paul’s heart. 
More and more the sense of his guilt oppressed 
him, more and more he chafed under the 
restrictions that held him back from his ambi- 
tion and desire. Try as he did to hide his 








| 
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| 





THE DOCTOR STOOD NEAR AND WATCHED THE OPERATION. 





‘*T understand you, Paul. But how can 


‘*Why, Sandy MeTavish said,—he was my 


teacher, —he said there were chemists here in | 
But that was not all that burdened his | the city who, if I paid them enough money, | 


could change the color of my hair and skin 
and eyes, so that no one would ever know I 
was an albino.’’ 

‘* Yes, Paul, perhaps 
there are. I never thought 
of that. 
are.’’ 

‘“‘And I want to earn 
the money and have it 
done. If I thought I 
always had to be this 
way, I’d rather die now. 
I would, indeed !’’ 

‘““You poor boy! 
me think about it. 
talk to Mr. Willard.’’ 

She did talk to Mr. 
Willard, and the result 
was that one day she took 
Paul with her to the uni- 
versity to consult Doctor 
Mueller, the famous chem- 


Let 
Vil 


University Place, fronting 
the square, and from there 
they drove to the medical 
school on Fourteenth 
Street. Doctor Mueller 
greeted Mrs. Willard pleas- 
antly, for he had often 
been called by her hus- 
band to consult with him 
professionally in matters 


as an iron founder. He 
turned to Paul, and ex- 
claimed : 

** Ach, the albino!’’ 

He shoved his spectacles 
back on his forehead, took 
the boy’s hand in his 
own, and looked him over 
with intense interest. 

‘*Beautiful!’? he exclaimed, after a mo- 
ment. ‘‘The type in perfection. ’’ 

He ran his fingers through Paul’s silky 
hair, gazed into his eyes, pinched his cheeks, 
and scrutinized his finger nails. 

‘*T have not seen in my life a more perfect 
specimen,’’ he said, turning enthusiastically 
to Mrs. Willard. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘but Paul doesn’t think 
it’s beautiful. He wants it changed. ’’ 

‘*Changed? You do not mean—he does not 
want color in his hair, his face—to be just like 
ten thousand, like a hundred thousand, other 
boys? Ach, no!’’ 

Then Paul spoke up: 

‘*Yes, doctor, if you please, just like a 
hundred thousand other boys—just like them. ’’ 

‘*But, my boy, that is so bad. Now you 
have such fine looks, such—such distinguish- 
ment! You cannot mean it!’’ 

‘*It is the wish of the boy’s heart, doctor, ’’ 
interposed Mrs. Willard. ‘‘And weare willing 
that he should have his wish. Can you’do 
it for him ?’’ 

‘*Yes, if you desire. Yes, in a way it can 
be done. But’’—with a deprecatory wave of 
his hand, and again running his fingers through 
Paul’s hair—‘‘it is so bad—so bad to spoil 
such a perfect type. Well, now, let us see. 
We cannot change this boy’s—what you call— 
make-up so to give him coloring matter to be 


Perhaps there | 


ist there. They went first | 
to the main building on | 


pertaining to his business | 


| the change comes. You like the hair brown, 
|eh, my boy ?’’ 

| ‘*Yes, sir, if you please, brown,’’ answered 
| Paul, trembling with anticipation. 

| ‘*And your skin? Let us say dark—olive 
| tint ??” 

| se Yes, sir.’? 

‘*Ach, to spoil such a beautiful hair—such 
_ beautiful complexion! But—’’ He made 
| another deprecatory gesture with his hands, 
and continued : 

‘*Now the eyes. We cannot change the eyes. 
Yes, maybe, by surgery, by injection; but we 
do not. It is dangerous, very dangerous. So 
comes bad, inflamed eyes; blindness nine 
times in ten. No, accept my word, do not 
attempt to change the eyes.’’ 

Paul’s spirits, which had been soaring, 
became suddenly depressed. Must he, then, 
even with brown hair and skin, go through 
life with those wretchedly abnormal eyes, 
|and be known always and everywhere as 
‘* pinkeye’’ and ‘‘ red-light,’’ as in the 
past? 

‘*Now I tell you,’’ the doctor went on, 
| ‘twith glasses, yes; with, let me see, blue 
glasses, fitting close, so. That makesit. Then 
| he has brown eyes like his hair, yes.’’ 
| “Splendid !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Willard. ‘‘ That 
will be just the thing!’’ 

Without waiting for Paul to speak, the doctor 
continued : 

‘*He should anyway have glasses, blue 
glasses. He should have been these many 
years wearing them, these blue glasses. They 
protect the eye. These albinos, the eye cannot 
bear the light. See how he—what you call 
it ?—squint. ’’ 

In order to prove his statement, he took 
Paul by both shoulders and swung him reund 
facing the window. 

‘‘Oh, yes,’’ he added, after a moment, ‘‘I 
fix you. You come to-morrow. No, wait. I 
think not to-morrow. You come Thursday; 
| three o’clock Thursday. I fix you. 1 send 
you out — What is his name?’’ turning to 
Mrs. Willard. 


- 


‘*Paul Barton.’’ 
| ‘Good! I send you out quite different, Paul 
Barton. ’’ 


And the big man laughed heartily as Paul, 
pleased beyond measure, said, ‘‘Thank you!’’ 
and went away. 

Doctor Mueller was as good as his word. 
When Paul came on Thursday he was ready 
forhim. The boy had been toa hair dresser’s, 
and had had his hair trimmed and his scalp 
thoroughly cleansed. Now he was placed ina 
high chair, and under Doctor Mueller’s direc- 
tion, an attendant dipped a fine, stiff-bristled 
brush into a deep saucer of dark liquid, and 
drew it slowly through the boy’s hair. When 
he had finished, the most critical examination 
would have failed to disclose a single white 
hair on Paul Bolton’s head. 

The doctor stood near and watched the 
operation with great interest. 

‘*It is quite harmless,’’ he said, ‘‘this solu- 
tion. I do not much like the sulphates or the 
mercuric dyes. Old Paulus ®gineta and his 
green walnut-shell juice still hold the palm. 
But for turning these white hairs into the nice 

| brown, we must also have the acetate of lead 
and sulphur. So. That is very good. You 
must here brush a little more, Otto, and then 
we shall let him dry.’’ 

While Paul’s hair was drying, the attendant 
thoroughly massaged his face, neck and hands 
with an ointment, the application of which 
gave him a complexion of healthy tan. The 
skin was then powdered and rubbed dry, and 
the hair again brushed with another prepara- 
tion; there now remained only the treatment 
of the eyes. Paul had already been to a well- 
known oculist, and had a specially constructed 
spectacle frame fitted to conceal the corners of 
his eyes. These spectacles, with their smoked 
glasses of a bluish tinge, were now placed over 
| his eyes. 
| When the treatment was finished, and the 
| doctor had given him instructions for self- 
| treatment, Paul was told to look at himself in 
}a glass. The transformation was complete. 
| As he looked at his face in the mirror, he could 
see no resemblance to the boy whose image 
had confronted him hardly two hours be- 
| fore. 
| ‘*Well,’’ questioned the doctor, ‘‘how you 
like him, eh?’’ 

‘*Splendid! I don’t believe any one who - 
ever knew me would recognize me to-day.’’ 

He was undoubtedly right. As he made 
his way back to Washington Square, he held 
his head high and walked with an air of self- 
confidence. No one stared at him. No one 
noticed that he was in any way different from 
the hundreds of other young men and boys 
on the streets. His joy over his transforma- 
| tion was all he had ever dreamed that it might 

| be. He was no longer the albino, an object 
| to be gazed at by all the curious; no longer 
| ‘*Paul, the pinkeye,’’ but just an ordinary 
| young man, with brown hair and dark com- 
plexion, and weak eyes shaded by glasses, 
and a fair chance in the world. So he stood 
on the threshold of a new life. 

That evening Paul took to Mrs. Willard the 


| 
| 
| 











little money he had saved during the months 
of his employment, and asked her to take it as 
an installment toward the payment of Doctor 
Mueller’s fee. But she would not take it. 
The treatment was her gift to him, she said, 
made as an expression of her good will on the 
oceasion of his leaving her service. For it 
was plain that he must leave her. All his 
hopes and ambitions were entirely inconsist- 
ent with his remaining as her footman. 

Mr. Willard found a place for him in the 
mechanical department of his big foundry. 
Paul took up his quarters in a modest board- 
ing house near the shops, and attended a 
night school, where he studied mechanical 
engineering. Although he was only fifteen 
years old, his appearance, his manner, and 
especially his habits of thought, were those 
of a man of twenty. Beginning as an ordi- 
nary workman’s helper, he entered into his 
tasks with such zeal and intelligence that he 
was soon advanced. At sixteen he had a place 
among the skilled workers. At seventeen he 
was running one of the most complicated ma- 
chines in the factory; and at eighteen he was 
placed in charge of a department. There 
was no favoritism about it; his advancement 
was owing wholly to his own effort and ability, 
and his natural liking for his trade. 

About this time he was able to carry out a) 
purpose that had been in his mind ever since the 
night when he stole Lyman Gifford’s money. 
He did not know that Lyman Gifford had 
recovered nearly all the money within twelve 
hours after it had been taken. So Paul sent 
a draft for the full amount, with interest com- 
pounded from the date of the theft; in due 
time he learned that the draft had been re- | 
turned properly indorsed by Mr. Gifford. With | 
the draft Paul sent a letter in which he) 
wrote: 

‘‘T am sending to you the inclosed draft as 
payment in full for the amount stolen from 
you on the night of November 22, 1859, by a 
boy named Paul Bolton, who is repentant for 
his crime. ’’ 


aid his sense of loyalty to his employer and | 
of his duty to himself, Paul decided. And | 


| said, ‘*T will go to Redstone. ’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


In the SMOKEHOUSE 











when John and Isaac 

Snyder left the little railway town in the 
lower foothills and started up into the heavily 
wooded ranges of the foothills. They rode 
buckskin cayuses, and drove a couple of pack 
horses before them. The trail was rough, 
and the journey of thirty miles to the new 
homestead took the better part of two days. 

The two brothers planned to live through 
the winter in the one-room log cabin left by 
a former holder of the homestead, who had 
become discouraged, and to spend the time in 


|: was late in the fall 


the spring Isaac was to return to his job 
in the roundhouse, and John was to ‘‘hold 
down’’ the ranch. 


the young men worked from day- 
light until dark ; occasionally they 
went hunting in the hills. Isaac 
shot a deer on the ridge behind 
the cabin, and hung the meat in 
the rudely built smokehouse. 

Then early one afternoon snow 
began to fall; by nine o’clock it 
lay knee-high in front of the door. 
When the boys tumbled out of bed 
in the morning, the single win- 
dow was walled in with a white 
mass of snow. 

‘“«There’s nothing to do except 
sit tight and wait for a thaw,’’ 
Isaac said. 

Six weeks passed, however, with 
only an occasional softening of 
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Yet Paul did not delude himself with the | 
thought that the return of the money, even | 
with interest compounded at six per cent., 
absolved him from the guilt of his old offense. 
He could not help feeling that some day, some- 
how, somewhere, under that immutable law 
that governs all human conduct, he would 
still have to pay in full the moral penalty for 
his crime. 

Then came the days of the Civil War. . In 
1863, soon after his eighteenth birthday, when 
the draft riots in the City of New York had 
stirred the whole North to indignation, Paul 
went to Mr. Willard, and asked to be relieved | 
from his work, in order that he might go to 
war. Mr. Willard, who knew his patriotism, 
gave his consent, and bade him Godspeed. 

As a private, Paul fought through the 
engagements that occurred along the Rappa- 
hannock. Ever faithful to the duties of a 
soldier, he became a sergeant, and then a 
lieutenant, of his company. In the operations 
of 1864 he was with Grant in the Wilderness. 
In the awful slaughter at Cold Harbor, he 
caught a fleeting glimpse of his father, Richard 
Bolton, smoke-stained, bandaged and bloody, 
in the forefront of the fight. But before he 
could speak to him or attract his attention in 
any way, the whirl of battle flung them apart, 
and when it was all over, he himself lay torn 
and shattered, clinging to life by the merest 
thread. But he lived, and after many weeks 
he was invalided home. When he grew strong 
again, he took up his work at the foundry with 
his old zeal and enthusiasm. 

During all this time, following Doctor 
Mueller’s directions, he had been able to pre- 
serve the new color of his hair and skin. 
There were times, indeed, during the war, in 
the days of continuous battle, in the weeks 
of strenuous campaigns, and especially while 
he was lying in the hospital, recovering from 
his wounds, when he was unable to give his 
hair and skin the attention they should have 
had. But if, at any time, his face grew pale 
and the roots of his hair turned gray, it was, 
in the eyes of his comrades, only a consequence 
of the hardships and sufferings inseparable 
from war. 

One day in the late sixties Mr. Willard 
called him into the office, and told him that 
the firm had contracted to build the machinery 
for a big manufacturing plant at a town in| 
Pennsylvania called Redstone, and that he | 
wished him to go there to superintend the 
installation. Paul was so taken aback that for 
a moment he could not answer. 

“T cannot go, Mr. Willard,’’ he said, at 
last. ‘‘There are reasons. I never told you. 
But—I cannot go.’’ 

‘‘And why not? We have no one else that 
we dare send. It is a difficult task. We are 
depending on you.’’ 

‘*Because when I was a boy, apprenticed 
to a farmer there, I ran away from Redstone 
and from my master. ’’ 

The iron founder laughed. 

‘*So that is the secret that you have kept 
hidden from us all these years! Let me see. | 
You are twenty-four now. Your term of | 
apprenticeship expired long ago. I think it 
will be safe for you to return. Think it over 
and let me know in the morning. ’’ 

After a night of conflicting emotions and | 











| it was possible to lead the cayuses 


| days, I’ll have to make a trip 


the surface snow at midday. A 
heavy crust had formed, so that 


over it. But supplies were run- 
ning short. 

‘* And the worst of it is,’’ John 
said, gloomily, ‘‘there doesn’t 
seem to be another deer or an 
edible critter of any kind left in 
the hills. We must have tramped 
ten miles yesterday without see- 
ing a track.’’ 

Isaac nodded. ‘‘If the cold 
snap doesn’t break within three 


into town. I’ll take the four 
cayuses and pack out stuff enough 
to last till spring. ’’ 

Two days later, when the young 
men rounded up the cayuses for 
their evening feed of hay, one of 
the animals was missing. ‘‘It’ll 
show up by morning, ’’ Isaac said. 

They shut the other three ca- 
yuses into the barn. Morning came without | 
bringing the fourth horse; a search of the 
neighborhood failed to reveal him. 

‘““T can’t wait any longer,’’ said Isaac. 
‘“‘There’s nothing but peas and bacon left, 
and I despise the sight and smell of pea soup. 
That horse has found a fir thicket to hide in | 
and feed from. I wouldn’t bother to hunt for | 
him—he’ll come back when he gets ready.’’ 

He climbed into the saddle, and five minutes 
later John saw him disappear over a ridge to 
the south. 

John went back to the cabin, threw some 
chunks of pine upon the bed of coals in the 


fireplace, and for awhile tried to busy himself | 


with cleaning his carbine. There was some- 
thing oppressive in the silence, however, and 
he gave up the job in disgust. 

‘*I’m going to have another look for that 
cayuse,’’ he decided. 

‘He passed the barn, and was following a 
slightly marked trail over the frozen crust, 
when a vague curiosity prompted him to part 
the bushes at his left and peer down into an 
old stump hole. The next moment he pushed | 
his way through the bushes, and leaping down 


into the hollow, stood above the carcass of the 


missing cayuse. A few patches of fur were 
scattered about over the snow. There were 
crimson stains here and there, and in one place | 
the crust had been broken, probably by the | 
cayuse as it fought against its adversaries. 
And those adversaries? Whatever they were, 
they had come and gone as silently as the 
shadow of one of the great pines on the hill. 
John went back to the cabin, and finished 
cleaning the carbine. For awhile after that 
he tried to read an old magazine. Idleness 
was intolerable in the fearful silence, how- 
ever. Taking up his axe, he went down to an 
alder thicket along the little stream, and put 
in the morning and most of the afternoon 


| Slashing the slim gray trunks into windrows. 


The fire was out when he returned to the 
house. He split upa block of pitch wood, and 
soon had a yellow blaze crackling on the 
hearth. Over this he swung the smoke- | 
blackened kettle, half filled with water, in 
which a cupful of dried peas had been soaking. 
Then he picked up a thin-bladed skinning 


trapping, hunting, and ‘‘bucking’’ wood. In|} 


For a month the weather was perfect, and | 
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some bacon. 
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of debate with himself, after calling to his | in the morning he went to Mr. Willard, and | were stiff with the cold. With infinite pains 


he laid the edge against the end of the board 
| on which he was seated, and began to drive it 
into the soft wood with his fist. He worked 
| slowly, but in a short time he had a pine 
stick, an inch square and five feet long. He 
cut one of the sleeves from his woolen shirt 
and slit it into strips. With these flannel strips 
he bound the knife firmly to the end of the 
stick, then lay back for a minute and rested. 
With the improvised lance gripped in his 
right hand, he took a firm hold of the rafter. 


Darkness was beginning to gather in the | He fastened his eyes on a spot between the 


valley. 


ness of the little room. 
rafters, a board had been laid. 
up and groped for the bacon. 


Suddenly he turned toward the door. A | 


sound had come to him—a snuffling whine. 


For a single instant he stood staring at a half- 
| dozen lean, evil heads in the doorway. The | 
next moment he had swung himself up on the 
rafter above, and was looking down at the gray 


pack that had crept silently into the room. 


Directly below, as he looked down, stood a 
lean-flanked brute, his 
teeth exposed as he snarled up at the boy on | 


huge, gray-maned, 
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FOR A LONG TIME JOHN SAT SHAPING AND BENDING 


THE SHARP EDGES. 


the rafter. Another wolf crowded him, and | 
he whirled, with a snarl that turned John sick, 
}and snapped at his companion. The other 
leaped back, and for awhile the pack circled | 
| discreetly round the self-proclaimed leader. 
| Aside from a subdued whine or snarl, the | 
| wolves were silent. But every pair of eyes 
was focused malignantly on the boy. 

| John had no mittens or coat, and before long 
he began to shiver. He drew himself cau- 
tiously over upon the board that served as a 
| Shelf, but everything he touched was icy and 
covered with a coat of hoar frost; his fingers 
began to ache and tingle. 

As he moved, the gray leader of the wolves 
suddenly cleared the floor with a great leap, 
and snapped his teeth within six inches of the 
| boy’s ankle. John drew himself into as small 
a space as possible, and sat very still. He 
| began to realize that there would be a time 
limit to his balancing himself on the board. 

The wolves had settled down, some of them 
crouching, others lying with their paws gath- 
|ered beneath them. Only the gray-maned 
sentinel kept his place directly under John, 
and glared up with evil, unwinking eyes. The 
boy twisted round to rest the arm on which he 
| had been leaning. His hanu slipped, and for 
hes agonizing moment he struggled to retain 
his place on the rafter. Below, the wolf pack 
| fought for a place under him. The big wolf 
| snapped and tore, then settled back for an 
instant, and launched himself at John’s ankle. 

John cried out as the long tusks were driven 
into his heel, but the very agony of this assault 
| did for him what he could not have done with- 
out it, and he caught himself and lay back, 
panting, along the board. But he knew that 
soon his hands would grow numb, and that 
from sheer helplessness he would topple down 
among those gaunt murderers. 

Somewhere beyond the wooded ridge that 
bounded the valley the moon must be rising, 
for its subdued radiance was reflected by the 
snow outside, and shone with a weird light on 
| the floor below and the rafters above. John 
groped behind him, measuring his margin 
of safety, and suddenly touched the skinning 
knife that he had laid upon the shelf. 

He picked it up carefully, for his hands 





John reached | 


John pushed open the smokehouse | shoulder blades of the leader of the pack, 
door and groped his way into the murky dark- 
At one end, over the 


| directly below him, then lunged with all his 
| strength and struck down. The knife struck 
the big wolf on the side of the neck, ripped 
through the tangled mane—and the next 
instant John was all but torn from his seat. 
| He tried in vain to cling to his harpoon; in 
the nick of time he dropped it, and swung 
back, just as the wolf leaped for his throat. 

John lay panting and clinging to the pole. 
The attempt had failed miserably; he had 
thrown away his only weapon; the cold was 
creeping into his body and chilling him. The 
leader of the pack, after tearing the lance from 
its mane, had settled back sullenly. ‘‘I’ll 
stick on till I’m frozen stiff, and then 
they’ll get me!’’ John mumbled. 

The moon must have risen clear of 
the fringe of trees on the distant 
ridge, for the light that was reflected 
into the room was clear and white. 
It shone on the wolves, and seemed 
to light their merciless eyes with a 
sort of phosphorescent glow. And 
suddenly the moonlight was reflected 
from the surface of a five-gallon oil 
can, propped against the roof at the 
farther end of the rafter on which he 
was sitting. 

John remembered the can. Isaac 
had put it there to catch a trickle of 
water that came in during a fall 
shower. And a sudden, desperate 
plan for using this unpromising 
implement formed in the boy’s mind; 
without pausing to reflect, he began 
to crawl cautiously along the rafter 
toward the can. 

The wolves danced along beneath 
him, but John’s eyes were fixed on 
that oil can. Finally he got it, and 
backed along the frosty pole to his 
former perch. It was one of those 
big, square cans, usually called ‘‘ex- 
port cans.’’ By cutting a cross- 
shaped incision in the top and 
bending the sharp edges down and 
in, Isaac had prepared it for its duty 
of catching the trickle from the roof. 

For a long time John sat shaping 
and bending the sharp edges. When 
he finished, the four prongs formed 
by the cuts in the top were still 
pointed into the can, and the extreme 
points were bent toward each other. 
John took from the other end of the 
board a chunk of bacon, and placed 
it in the can. A moment later he dropped 
can and all among the wolves. 
| The pack leaped away from the glistening 
| object and stood crowded in a circle at a safe 
| distance. Then one of them, tempted by the 
scent of the bacon, approached. He began to 
| sniff longingly at the open end of the can; but 
before he could attempt to reach the chunk of 
bacon within, the big leader leaped upon the 
other beast, and sent him sprawling back. 

John held his breath. The big wolf was 
inspecting the interior of the can. He thrust 
his muzzle toward the opening and drew back. 
Again he thrust out his muzzle; then, with a 
snarl of defiance, he shoved his head into the 
opening, and grabbed for the bacon. 

The next moment, with a snarl of rage and 
dismay that echoed weirdly from the can, he 
leaped backward. During the next few mo- 
ments he ran wildly about, and strove to 
drag the can from his head with his paws.’ For 
a moment his companions regarded him with 
fearful eyes. Then the one nearest the door 
bolted. Within twenty seconds the room was 
empty, except for the big wolf with the can 
over his head. He was now backing round 
in a circle; sometimes he stopped long enough 
to claw frantically at the can, which had be- 
come entangled and locked in his coarse mane. 

John half fell, half climbed, down from the 
rafter. His feet were numb and lifeless. As 
he peered fearfully out through the door, he 
fully expected to see the pack waiting for him. 

But they were gone. As he staggered along 
the trail to the house, the blood began to creep 
again through his aching body. He got his 
carbine, threw a shell into the chamber, and 
hurried back to the smokehouse. The wolf, 
pausing now and then to claw wildly at the 
can, was still backing round the room. 

When Isaac returned, a week later, he paused 
before the barn in amazement. A huge gray 
pelt was nailed to the door. 
| ‘*Wherever did you find that?’’ he asked. 

‘*TIn a kerosene can,’’ John replied, gravely. 
‘*And I’ve found two more in the same can. 

If there were only more empty cans on the 
place, we’d do a land-oftice business between 
now and spring. As it is, I suppose we’ll 
have to be satisfied with a couple a week.’’ 
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F. BURTON HARRISON, GOVERNOR - GENERAL 
OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


H°w fortunate if the pure food laws could 
be made to apply to food for reflection! 

IR castles are of small value as dwelling 
places; but many persons are confined in 


dungeons no more substantial. 
Se heavy snow that fell in Colorado early 
in the winter assures good crops in that 
state next summer and fall. The extensive 
agricultural interests of Colorado depend 
mainly on irrigation; and the heavy snowfall, 
when it melted, filled the six hundred reser- 
voirs in the irrigation district. 
A PARIS dispatch says that President Poin- 
caré may visit the United States this year. 
If he comes, he is sure of a warm welcome, 
for the ties of friendship between the two 
countries are very strong. More than a century 
ago Louis Philippe came here during his exile, 
many years before he became king, but no 
French ruler has ever visited America while 


actually in power. 
72 E industrial development of Russia is 
going on apace. In a single district in 
eastern Siberia, $1,253,755 have been spent for 
roads in the last ten years. Surveys are going 
on for three proposed railway lines to connect 
the basins of the principal rivers with the 
Arctic Ocean. They will furnish the quickest 
and cheapest route from the vast wheat fields 
to the markets of the world. 


N account of the burden of militarism, the 

French government faces a serious deficit, 
and looks to an income tax to provide the 
additional revenue that the army and navy 
demand. In our own country as well as in 
Europe, the problem of taxation would be much 
less difficult were it not for the money that 
wars and the preparation for wars force the 
government to spend. 


FARMER asked a blacksmith what he 

would charge to join five pieces of chain 
of three links each. The blacksmith answered, 
‘*A cent a cut, and a centa weld.”’ ‘*Let me 
see,’’ said the farmer, ‘‘that would be eight 
cents.’’ ‘‘No, six,’’ replied the blacksmith. 
It took the customer a long time to see how 
the two extra cents could be saved; perhaps 
the readers of The Companion will be quicker. 
A SCHOOL-TEACHER sent a pupil to get 

her some plums, and wishing ripe fruit, 
suggested to the child that she pinch one or 
two. On her return, the little girl proudly 
announced that she had ‘‘pinched’’ the whole 
bagful. At Sunday school one day, another 
child was horrified to hear that ‘‘ Rebekah serit 
Jacob out to kill a kid.’”’ The incidents are 
amusing, but they are also disquieting. When 
slang is so prevalent that children do not under- 
stand plain English, we should reform our 
careless habits of speech. 


past summer 35,000 pounds of oats, 1,800 

ounces of strychnine, several tons of starch, 
and large quantities of saccharine were used 
on three of the forest reserves to poison prairie 
dogs. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture does this work in order to save the 
forage on the reserves for the cattle and sheep. 
Although the prairie dogs are not large, they 
are numerous, and consume immense quantities 
of valuable grasses and forage plants. The 
experts in charge of the work believe that 
the forage consumed in twelve months by the 
animals killed last year would supply 150,000 


head of sheep. 
D° not acquire the habit of thinking fanati- 
cally. Do not permit yourself to believe 
that your convictions, however honestly and 
strongly held, are fundamental axioms that 
only conscious wickedness can dispute. Realize 
that for another to disagree with you implies 
in him no natural depravity, willful blindness, 
or spiritual error. The earmarks of fanatical 
thinking are lack of proportion and loss of 
temper. Its consequences are that your opin- 
ions are set aside as valueless, and you yourself 
are shunned, except by those who think as you 
do. In another age, you would be dangerous, 
for if you had power you would persecute those 
who differ from you. If you would avoid being 


so classified, reflect that the world would indeed 
be in a bad way if no one else had so good a 


| 


of the most dependent persons in the world; 
and conversely, the person who thinks for 


|, mind as you, or so pure a morality, and ask himself in the most radical manner, and is not 


| yourself whether, after all, such a misfortune 
| is likely. 
* © 


THE PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT. 


T is unfortunate that the proper course to be 

| pursued with reference to the Philippine 

Islands should be a party question; but so 
itis. ‘The two old parties have differed funda- 
mentally on the subject ever since the islands 
came into our possession; and now that the 
Democrats are in power, they are gradually 
substituting their own policy for that of the 
previous administrations. E 

In 1900 the Democrats were ‘‘anti-imperial- 
istic.’? They opposed the retention of the 
Philippines on the ground that it is not only 
costly, but unwise, for the United States to 
govern distant possessions, and also on the 
broad principle, asserted in the Declaration of 
Independence, that governments derive ‘‘their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. ’’ 
The Filipinos, they declared, ought to be per- 
mitted to govern themselves. 

Probably few Republicans deem the posses- 
sion of the islands desirable in itself, but they 
generally agree that the fact of possession puts 
a duty upon the nation; the duty, namely, of 
preserving order, of developing the resources 
of the islands, of educating the natives, and, 
in the language of one of their national plat- 
forms, of granting them ‘‘the largest measure 


a refusal to give the islands independence until 
the people are clearly able to govern them- 
selves, however distant that time may be. 
With all these aims of the Republicans the 
Democrats really agree, for as long as we retain 
possession of the Philippines, they will be no 
less zealous than the other party to preserve 
order, to develop resources, to educate the chil- 
dren, and to grant a share of the government 
to the natives. 

What, then, is the point of divergence between 
them that is leading to so radical a change in 
the national policy? It lies merely in their 
respective estimates of the fitness of the Fili- 
pinos for self-government. To the Republican 
it appears obvious that only after the lapse of 
one or more generations can the guiding hand 
of the American government be safely with- 
drawn. To the Democrat it is clear that the 
Filipinos already have so much capacity for 
self-government that the time is at hand to 
let them show their fitness for independence. 

The policy of the new administration carries 
out the Democratic conception of the situation. 
It gives the natives their chance. Heretofore 
the lower house of the legislature has been 
‘wholly composed of Filipinos, elected by the 
natives, although the commission, which has the 
ultimate authority, has been a mixed body, in 
which Americans were in the majority. The 
Wilson administration has reconstituted the 
commission, and given the majority to the Fili- 
pinos. Republicans believe that a mistake has 
been made; time will tell whether they or the 
administration are right. 

As a part of the change of policy, certain 
veteran heads of administrative departments, 
although not accused of administering their 
offices in a partisan manner, have been re- 
moved. To their places untried men—some 
of whom are Filipinos—have been appointed. 
Since colonial government is a difficult and 
trying matter at best, it seems audacious for a 
hew governor-general to dispense with the 
experience that these men have acquired during 


always mistaken. It is only fair to Governor- 
General Harrison and his subordinates to sus- 
pend judgment until time has tested their 
administration. 

® «© 


INDEPENDENCE IN THOUGHT. 
OU often see a man whose every move- 

. ment, whose very gait and gaze suggest 
brisk independence — independence of 
thought and act. He is a man of whom you 
would say that in an emergency he could be 
counted on toact promptly, without waiting for 





| some one else to take the lead or to show the | 


way. As you come to know him better, you do 
| not alter your conviction on that point, but you 
|are a little puzzled and disappointed to find 
| that he does not reveal any striking originality 
of thought—that he is, in fact, prone to accept 
without much thought the ideas of persons 
who, either through the ability to think for 
themselves or through their megaphonic and 
assertive ways, have acquired authority. 

The person who acts freely and independ- 
ently is often in his intellectual processes one 





their years of service. But audacity is not | 


satisfied to accept any idea until he has exam- 
ined it thoroughly, is more likely than not to 
be feeble in execution, diffident of his powers, 
and rather incompetent in a crisis. Boldness 
in thought and boldness in action are seldom 
united in the same person. 

You can perhaps console yourself for being 
consciously deficient in one form of boldness by 
assuming that you therefore possess the other. 
Unfortanately, that by no means follows. 
Except in matters closely related to their own 
experience, the great mass of people have but 
small capacity for independence in thought, 
although they make most faithful followers. 
If ‘‘they also serve who only stand and wait,’’ 
so much more surely do those who fall into 
line and march. 

But it takes a certain amount of thinking 
for yourself to be sure that you are marching 
behind good leaders. 


® © 


WHAT THE IMMIGRANT WOMEN 
BRING US. 


Study of the records thus gathered reveals 
the fact—which the individual workman has 
not the time or always the ability to discover 
for himself—that many of his motions are 
superfluous, and others needlessly elaborate. 
It thus becomes possible to standardize an 
operation, both in respect to the motions and 
in respect to the time needed to accomplish it. 
The workman is then taught how to attain 
that standard, and an increased output is 
thereafter expected of him. 

It is easy to see that, unless great care is 
taken to prevent the workman from misunder- 
standing its purpose, the stop watch may lead 
to strained relations between employer and em- 
ployees. The employee finds himself ‘‘speeded 
up’”’ to a pace not his own. If his wages are 
at first increased, he fears, often with reason, 
that his employers will eventually resort to 
the familiar expedient of ‘‘cutting the piece 
rate’’ in order to bring the wages down again; 
and even if he continues to earn more, he 
cannot help understanding that the manage- 
ment has acquired and added to a body of 
knowledge of which hitherto he and his fellow 
workmen have been the sole possessors. He 
can see nothing but evil in the transfer of 





UR out of five of our domestic servants 
are foreigners. The women who hire 
help consequently come into contact with 

immigrant women in a direct, personal way 
not possible in any other relation. Four out 





give their occupation as domestic service. That 


of self-government consistent with their wel-| means that, although many of them may soon 
fare and our own duties.’’ That phrase implies drift into factories and shops, their first im-| 


| pressions of American life and standards are 





IMMIGRANT WOMEN AT ELLIS ISLAND. 


nevertheless gained from the homes in which 
they work: The fact lays a responsibility of 
no small weight upon the women who employ 
them, for if it is praiseworthy to be concerned 
over the condition of factory employees, it is 
no less commendable to be interested in your 
cook or your washerwoman. 

But there is another and even more signifi- 
eant point: although we have much to give 
these women from across the water, —although 
consciously or unconsciously we teach them 
American ideas and ideals,—we have also 
much to learn from them. 

Your Swedish nursemaid may be proficient 
in the beautiful needlework that is a part of 
every woman’s education in the old country. 
Your German cook could vary your menu with 
some of the nutritious and palatable dishes 
of which she knows the secret. Settlement 
workers have come to appreciate the variety 
and charm of the contribution to our national 
life that the immigrant women can make, and 
are encouraging them in their native handi- 
erafts. If you can learn lace-making from 
your laundress, and embroidery from your 
cook, and the principles of thrift from the 
inarticulate Lithuanian in your kitchen, and 
the flower of courtesy from your unlettered 
Italian maid, why lose the opportunity? 
Surely it would be wiser than infecting them 
with our own hasty manners and thoughtless 
extravagances. 

Many of these foreign women have ancient 
traditions and odd customs and strange folk- 
lore that are delightful, once we ‘understand 
them. To-assume that a woman who does not 
know our ways knows nothing is merely 
stupid. It deserves to be classed with the 
| ignorance that the old ironic advice to Ameri- 
| can salesmen abroad was meant to rebuke: 
| ‘*If the foreigner doesn’t understand English, 


| 


| speak louder. ’’ 





® © 


LABOR AND THE STOP WATCH. 


| [ROM the athletic field and the race track 
the stop watch has lately advanced to 
new employment. 

A trained observer stands beside a workman 
in the factory or the machine shop, and times 
| the motions that he makes in doing the thing 

on which he is engaged. The number of sec- 
onds that he uses for each motion of hand and 
arm is recorded again and again; then in the 
same way other men are tested, some of whom 
are more and some less skillful than he. 


of five immigrant women who land in America | 


control that the change effects. 

| The employer, on the other hand, sees the 
gain in power and in profits, and does not 
‘always realize that the new system is impos- 
| sible except on a basis of absolute fair dealing. 
| Neither takes quite the right view. The 
| workman sets too low a value on what science 
| can contribute to industry, the employer tuo 
low a value on what labor contributes. 

| Both science and labor are necessary, and no 
| industry can improve permanently to which 
both do not contribute of their best. When- 
;ever both employer and employee are con- 
| vinced that neither desires to gain power at 
| the expense of the other, but that the purpose 
| of both is to improve the industry, and so to 
| promote the welfare of both—then and then 
only can the system represented by the stop 
watch work successfully. 


* ¢ 


AMERICAN RADIUM. 


‘OR some years after the discovery of 

radium by the Curies in 1898, the chief 

“source of the mysterious element was 
pitchblende, a mineral principally mined at 
Joachimsthal, in Bohemia, for the uranium 
that it contains. It is found also in Gilpin 
County, Colorado. 

There is, however, another substance that 
is a much more generous source of radium. 
It is carnotite, a lemon-yellow mineral that 
| occurs in pockets in the sandstone formations 
| of western Colorado and Utah. Very little of 
| it has been treated for radium in this country, 
| but many tons of it have been shipped to 
| Europe to be treated by French and German 
| chemists. The United States Bureau of Mines 
believes that we should treat the Colorado 
earnotite ourselves, and thus make use of our 
radium for the benefit of American science and 
| the American people. 

The Colorado deposits are now the largest 
known source of radium. Their value cannot 
be reckoned in mere dollars, for men of science 
themselves do not yet know what radium will 
eventually be worth. It has, however, been 
used so successfully in the treatment of disease 
that several radium institutes have been estab- 
lished in Europe for the further study of its 
effectiveness in medicine. 

Until now American doctors have not been 
able to get enough radium to enable them to 
form decisive conclusions, or to effect many 
cures like those that foreign physicians are 
said to have accomplished. The establishment 
of the National Radium Institute at Baltimore 
will supply the lack. The Institute has ob- 
tained the rights to several carnotite mines, 
and has already taken nearly one hundred tons 
of rich ore from them. It has also enlisted the 
| codperation of the scientific staff of the Bureau 
| of Mines, whose expert chemists will supervise 
the reduction of the carnotite at a laboratory 
in Denver. All the radium produced at the 
plant will be used by the Institute in the 
experimental treatment of disease, under the 
direction of the president, Dr. Howard A. 
Kelly of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

European physicians have used radium with 
marked success in the treatment of gout, ar- 
thritis, and certain types of rheumatism. It 
has apparently cured some cases of superficial 
cancer, but thus far disappointments have been 
more frequent than cures. Nevertheless,many 





eminent physicians believe that, used in one 
way or another, radium will eventually prove 
of the greatest value in the treatment of cancer. 

France and Germany have hitherto led the 
The United States 





world in radium therapy. 




















at last possesses an institution equipped and 
competent to carry on the work here. Thanks 
to the foresight of the directors of the National 
Radium Institute, American radium will soon 
be produced at home, and every’ precious par- 
ticle of it will be used, not for profit, but for 
the benefit of science and humanity. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE FLYING POSTMAN.—The ministry 

of posts and telegraphs of- France recently 
made plans to create an aérial postal service 
to carry late letters from Paris to the mail 
steamers for the West Indies and South Amer- 
ica, which leave France only twice a month. 
Two hundred pounds or more of letters for 
South America arrive in Paris during the 
evening and night preceding the departure of 
the steamer from Pauillac. To reach that port 
in time to go aboard the steamer the mail must 
leave Paris by train at six p.m. A successful 
trial of the proposed auxiliary postal service 
was made on October 15th. Lieutenant Ronin 
left Paris in the morning with ten kilograms of 
letters, and arrived at Pauillac in good season. 
The government plans.to make other similar 
trials, probably between Paris and the Medi- 
terranean ports. If the experiments succeed, 
a regular aérial postal service will probably be 
established. e 


MAsaEtre DRILLS.— The drilling of 
sheet iron and other metals often has 
to be done in scant space and awkward 
poor An English firm has made a drill 
that attaches itself 
to the iron or steel 
surface by means of 
powerful electro- 
magnets. According 
to the Chemical 
World, a workman 
can get the tool into 
position, drill a hole 
in a steel plate, and 


another all within a 
minute. Theappa- | 
ratus weighs about | 
190 pounds, and uses | 
about one and one- 
half horse power in electric current. 
the machines are fitted with casters. The 
makers-assert that the new drill saves from 
one-half to three-fourths of the usual labor cost 
for drill work. The electromagnet has long 
been a valuable adjunct to the lifting crane; 
it may prove equally useful in this new field. 
* 
HE SUBSOIL OCEAN.—A bulletin of 
the United States Bureau of Soils deals 





with the change in the water level in the | 


28,906 wells that the bureau has examined in 
the course of a ‘‘well census’’ of the country. 
Judging from the wells, the amount of water 
within a hundred feet of the surface is enough 
to cover the whole country seventeen feet deep. 
All our useful brooks and rivers depend on 
subsoil water; on it depends also the success 
of the crops in a.dry season. To be useful to 
agriculture, however, the level of this subsoil 
ocean must be near enough to the surface 
soil to be lifted there by capillary attraction. 
Unfortunately, the bureau finds that the level 
is rapidly sinking over the greater part of the 
country. In thirty-one states the average 
lowering since the settlement of the country is 
as much as nine feet, and in some regions it 
has averaged three and a half feet during each 
decade. ® 


HE SAFE ELECTRIC TRAIN.— Some 

authorities who wish to have electric sub- 
stituted for steam traction on our railways 
argue that the change would result in greater 
safety to traffic. According to the Electrical 
World, certain kinds of defects in roadbeds 
are more likely to be revealed, and overhard- 
ened rails are more likely to break, under the 
pounding and wrenching of a steam-locomotive 
engine than under an electric engine of the 
same weight. Moreover, the speed of 
electric engine can be lessened or Reoheatd t 
quickly that it can take dangerous curves. at 
lessened speed without serious loss of time. 
Automatic signaling and blocking systems are 
also more effective on electrified roads. The 
recent disasters in England and France show 
what may occur on some of the best-managed 
Steam-railway systems in the world. Electric 


trains, on the other hand, have run for years | 
on the underground lines of New York City | 


and London without any very serious accidents. 


ee & } 


CURRENT*+ EVENTS| 


ALUMET TRAGEDY.—During a Christ- 
—~' mas Eve party for the children of the strik- 
ing copper miners at Calumet, Michigan, a 
false alarm of fire was raised, and in the panic 
that followed, seventy-two persons, most of 
them children, were trampled or suffocated to 
death. The most careful investigation failed 
to disclose the man who raised the cry of 
‘‘fire.’’——On December 27th, Charles H. 


be ready to drill | 


Some of | 


of Miners, was deported from Calumet, pre- 
sumably by members of the Citizens’ Alliance, 
and in the scuffle he was slightly wounded by 
a pistol shot. e 


NEW BANKING SYSTEM.—A large 
number of national and state banks are 
hastening to enroll themselves under the system 
provided by the new currency bill. More than 


believed that many banks of importance will 
remain outside the Federal reserve system. —— 
Hearings are now being held by the Secretaries 
of the Treasury and of Agriculture in the larger 
cities of the country, as a preliminary to selec- 
tion of the eight cities in which the new Fed- 
eral reserve banks are to be placed. 
& 
MERICAN RADIUM.—On December 
29th, the Secretary of the Interior, Franklin 
K. Lane, urged on Congress the advisability 
of passing legislation that will enable the 
President to reserve to the United States gov- 
ernment all rights in radium-bearing ores 
found on the public lands. There is at pres- 
ent much less than an ounce of extracted 
radium in the United States; but the radium- 
bearing deposits in Colorado are extensive, and 
government chemists have perfected a process 
for recovering the radium that will be in use 
next month. There is a bill already before 
Congress, providing for the course that Sec- 
retary Lane recommends. 
& 
EXICO.—The rebel forces have made no 
new attack on Tampico; they have moved 
against Ojinaga in the north, and Torreon 
on the road to Mexico, and fighting at Ojinaga 
began December 29th. ——It was reported from 
Mexico, on December 29th, that President 
Huerta is to get twenty-five million pesos 


dray in return for railway and commercial 
concessions. ——Francisco de la Barra, Huerta’s 
envoy to Japan, was presented to the Emperor 
/on Christmas Day. He was decorated by the 
Emperor, and a number of Japanese officers 
| are said to have offered their services to the 
government, but there is no evidence of any 
| deeper understanding between Mexico and 
Japan.——On December 30th, Mr. John Lind 
| left Vera Cruz on the cruiser Chester to con- 
sult with President Wilson at Pass Christian, 
Mississippi. e 


ARTLETT’S FATE. — There is grave 
fear lest Captain Bartlett and the twenty- 
four men who are with him on the ship Karluk 
of the Stefansson arctic 
expedition are hopelessly 
lost. The Karluk was 
caught in the ice pack off 
Point Barrow, while Stef- 
ansson and two men were 
on shore hunting. This 
was in August, and so far 
as is known, the Karluk 
has never since been seen. 
Men familiar with ice con- 
ditions in the Arctic Ocean 
do not believe that the 
ship could survive a winter in the pack, 
although some or all of the men might be able 
to make their escape. 
& 


NOTHER ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
Sir Ernest Shackleton announced, on 
December 28th, that he intended to lead an- 
other expedition of exploration into the ant- 
arctic polar continent. His plan is to travel 
for: 1,700 miles quite across the continent from 
Weddell Sea to Ross Sea, passing over the 
south pole on the way. More than half of the 
distance will be over land never before visited. 
Sir Ernest means to equip his sledges with 
gasoline engines, and aéroplane propellers, and 
perhaps to use a small aéroplane as well. 
& 
EW FRENCH PARTY.—One hundred 
and five members of the French Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies have formed a new 
on | party under the leadership of Aristide Briand, 
| former premier. They are advanced Repub- 
** | licans, but opposed to the Radical party, which, 
| under the leadership of Joseph Caillaux, con- 
| trols the Doumergue ministry. The Briandists 
| are pledged to electoral reform and a conserva- 


| tive financial policy. 








CAPTAIN BARTLETT 





& 
NGLO-GERMAN AGREEMENT.— Un- 
official reports came from London and 
Berlin, on December 3ist, to the effect that 
| England and Germany had agreed to purchase 
the Portuguese possessions in Africa for $100, - 
000,000. By the terms of the arrangement, 





are to go to England. 
& 

ECENT DEATHS.—At Washington, De- 

cember 27th, Brig. Gen. George H. Torney, 
surgeon general of the army, aged 63.——At 
Englewood, New Jersey, December 30th, Mrs. 
Lillie Devereux Blake, the equal suffrage 
| leader, aged 78.——At Stockholm, December 





Moyer, the president of the Western Federation |: 30th, Sophia, queen mother of Sweden, aged 77. 


Germany is.to have Angola and Portuguese | 
| East Africa north of the Zambezi, and the | 
| Portuguese possessions south of the Zambezi | 





two hundred applied for membership the day | 
following the signing of the bill. It is not | 


from English sources controlled by Lord Cow- |. 
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SKIN CLEARED 
BY SIMPLE CHANGE IN FOOD. 


It has been said by a physician that most dis- 
eases are the result of indigestion. 

There’s undoubtedly much truth in the state- 
ment, even to the cause of many unsightly erup- 
tions, which many suppose can be removed by 
applying some remedy on the outside. 

By changing her food a Kansas girl was relieved 
of an eczema which was a great annoyance to 
her. She writes: 

“For five months I was suffering with an erup- 
tion on my face and hands which our doctor called 
eczema and which caused me a great deal of 
inconvenience. The suffering was almost un- 
bearable. 

“The medicine I took only gave me temporary 
relief. One day I happened to read somewhere 
that eczema was caused by indigestion. Then I 
read that many persons had been relieved of 
indigestion by eating Grape-Nuts. 

“TI decided to try it. I liked the taste of the 
food and was particularly pleased to notice that 
my digestion was improving and that the eruption 
was disappearing as if by magic. I had at last 


| 


found, in this great food, something that reached | 


my trouble. 

“When I find a victim of this affliction I re- 
member my own former suffering and advise a 
trial of Grape-Nuts food instead of medicines.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 


from time to time. They are genuine, true, and © 


full of human interest. 











CUTICURA 
SOAP 











And Cuticura Ointment 
will qu uickly restore them toa 
t 


healthy condition, no matter 
how chapped, roughened and 
reddened by winter weather. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. 








Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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An armor of con- 
stant warmth 





To work or to rest, to study 
or to read, to be free in 
your own home and enjoy 
its privileges, to feel and 
be at your best, there must 
be protective warmth—no 
hap-hazard heating! One 
of our radiator heating out- 
fits will put an armor of 
constant warmth around 
the entire house. Against 
this protection the biting 
winds and zero days lose 
their force and your home 
is gently warm in every bay, 
corner, and windward room. 


ARICA [DEAL 


hae 
will warm any cottage, residence, 
church, school, store, hotel, or 
other building, OLD or new, any- 
where, with far less coal than 
used by old-fashioned devices. 
They send no dust and gases 
into the living rooms and there- 
fore save much cleaning energy. 


An IDEAL Boiler will burn least coal 
because it is unnecessary to force the 
fire to send heat to windward rooms. 
The heat flows there naturally and 
positively through the iron piping; the 
more heat needed, the more the vol- 
ume. In mild Spring and Fall weather 
alittle coal makes just enough warmth, 
no fuel wasted. There is absolute con- 
trol of the heat at all times and under 
any conditions. You can burn hard 
or soft coal (even cheap grades), coke, 
lignite, gas, wood, oil, etc. 


Our own special laboratories on two continents 
enable us to t into IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN adiators the manufacturing 
thoroughness and economies of Europe com- 
bined with the inventive skillof America. They 
donot corrode,warp 
orrust out—willlast 
scoresof years! At 
Present attractive 
price they are a far- 
ited investment 


10% to 20% 
to oe or full 


ack when 
building te ts sold. 


If cold rooms and 
high fuel bills 
show how com fort- 
less and costly your 
P t heating is, 
write ustoday. We 
will send our (free) 


% 





. No, 1- on IDEAL 5 


nd 184 sq. ft. a”, 
AMER ICA 
costing the owner $130. 
were used to heat this cot- 
tage. At this price the 





goods can be bought of any booklet, which 
reputable, competent Fit- shows how to put 
ter. Lind did not include an armor of warmth 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, aroun. . 
freight, etc., which are ex- : d your build- 
tra, and vary according to ing and save 


big money—reduce 
your cost of living. 


climatic and other con- 
ditions. 





. 





Ask also for new catalog 
of ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaner—a successful 
built-in-the-house ma- 
chine with suction pipes 
running to all floors. 








“~~ 


AMERICAN RADIATORCOMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Department 30 CHICAGO 
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WASTED HOPES, 


my ss HERE’S a pathetic amount 
Z | of wasted hope in the 

world, ’’ said the settlement 
worker to her minister. ‘‘'There’s 
old Jim Cotter. He’s tied hand 
and foot by drink, but he keeps 
hoping and believing that each 
spree is the last. There’s old Mrs. Casey, at 
death’s door with an incurable disease, yet 
she’s always certain that next week she’ll be 
better. So it goes everywhere; so many people 
hoping for things they will never see. Some- 
times it makes me question the goodness of 
the universe !’’ 

Doctor Brown looked quickly at the girl to 
see if she meant what she had said. In spite 
of her laugh, he saw that she was serious. 

“‘Tt is true, as you say,’’ he replied, ‘‘the 
world is incurably hopeful. Without hope, 
the world would sink into apathy, and stagna- 
tion, and death. Most of our hopes never 
come to realization on earth; but that doesn’t 
mean that they were only vain and mocking 
delusions. 

‘‘Our hopes do not originate in our minds. 
They are only the reactions from an invis- 
ible Reality. Just as science has shown us 
that the eye came into being in response to 
the calling of the sun’s rays; just as little 
girls ‘mother’ their dolls in obedience to the 
instinct of motherhood; so the hopes of men 
and women come to them from Some One who 
intends that just such hopes shall be born in 
human breasts. ’’ 

‘But it seems monstrous to raise hopes that 
cannot be realized!’’ Miss Clarke’s face 
showed how truly she meant it. © 

‘‘Suppose,’’ said Doctor Brown, ‘‘a father 
should tell his little son that if he would study 
faithfully for a year, he would give him the 
finest present a boy could have? And suppose 
the boy thought that the finest present a boy 
could have was a revolver, and should decide 
that that was what his father was going to 
give him? But at the end of the year, suppose 
the father gave him a wonderful library of the 
race’s best literature, in which gradually the 





boy came to take the greatest delight? The’ 


father promised something, and he kept his 
promise, although at first the boy was disap- 
pointed, and felt he had not been fairly dealt 
with. I think it’s something like that with 
us. Every hope in every human soul is a 
promise from our Heavenly Father. Some- 
times we misunderstand the promise; we settle 
on something much poorer than the thing He 
means us to have; but human hopes are 
divine promises, and some day they will all 
be paid. 

‘‘Old Jim Cotter may keep on getting drunk, 
but there’s victory somewhere ahead for him 
as long as he hopes and tries. Old Mrs. 
Casey may never leave her bed, but her hape 
means that there’s life for her somewhere! 
It isn’t mockery that’s behind the life of this 
world; it’s God Who is there! Never forget it, 
and never doubt it: human hopes are divine 
promises that never can fail of realization !’’ 

The troubled look was gone from Miss 
Clarke’s eyes. ‘‘I see what you mean,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Our hopes are the messages we get 
from on high. It’s our part to believe them. 
Not one can be wasted !’’ 


* © 


REVOLUTION OF ANNE. 


S she came down the Morgans’ 
A steps, Rita Mitchell paused a 
moment irresolutely. “Four 
calls and three teas are as much as 
my constitution can stand in one 
afternoon,” she decided. ‘I’m going 
to reward myself by running in at 
Anne’s. Besides, I want to know 
why she wasn’t at the Hamiltons’.” Anne was at 
home. She looked up with a start at the sound of 
Rita’s step in the doorway. Rita’s gay glance 
took in Anne’s shirt waist and the glowing mass 
of embers in the fireplace. 

“You shirk!” she cried. “You haven’t been 
out to-day. Aren’t you ashamed! What excuse 
shall you make to the Hamiltons?” 

“I was busy,” Anne replied. “I’m starting a 
revolution.” 

“A revolution!” Rita echoed. 

Anne nodded. “In myself. About clothes, and 
time, and several other things.” 





“Anne Marshall, will you kindly explain?” Rita | - 


cried. “Do you suppose I like to feel stupid?” 

“It began,” Anne replied, obediently, ‘by my 
getting mad.” 

“I’ve known one or two things to begin that 
way before,” Rita murmured. 

“Exactly. This time, I got mad with Aunt 
Sarah. Mother asked me if I had been to see 
Alice Grantley, and I said I hadn’t had time, 

- because the dressmaker kept me so long. And 
then Aunt Sarah remarked that people used to 
care more about souls than about the clothes that 
hid them. I flared up, and delivered an address 
upon the progress of the age, the esoteric signifi- 
cance of clothes, and my own noble self-restraint 
in the matter. It was a brilliant piece of elo- 
quence.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” Rita said, laughing. 

“Well, I came upstairs in a glow of virtuous 
indignation. Then I began to think over the past 
ten days. And then the revolution began. Rita 
Mitchell, have you any idea how much time you 
spend on your clothes?” 

“Not in the least,” Rita answered, frankly. 

Anne drew a long breath. 

“In the last ten days I have been downtown 








five times—-four times for a morning, once all day. 
I’ve been to the dressmaker three times, an aver- 
age of two and a half hours each time. And I 
spent three mornings with a seamstress at home. 
I have no time for reading, or to go to see a sick 
friend, or to do anything worth while, because I’m 
always either buying clothes or showing them off. 
So I’m going to start a revolution.” 

“But how?” Rita cried. 

“That,” Anne declared, seriously, “is the next 
step to be worked out. But it’s something gained 
to face the truth.” 

*® © 


ASLIDE ON A ROOF. 


URING the fall and winter of 1870, Mr. A. 
D T. Stewart, who had bought the Grand 

Union Hotel at Saratoga, largely rebuilt 
that great hostelry of two thousand rooms. The 
building has a mansard roof, and at the peak it is 
ninety-eight feet from the sidewalk. 


One cold winter morning, when the work was 
virtually completed, two men, Harvey, the head 
roofer, and a eer named Dennison, went up on 
the roof to finish the flashing round the base of 
the tower. There had been a slight mist that 
morning, and it had frozen upon the roof; but the 
two men had on india-rubber overshoes, to pre- 
vent them from slipping on the slates. 

Suddenly, however, Harvey’s feet began to slip. 
He went very slowly at first, for the upper roof of 
a mansard is not steep. He tried to stop himself, 
but there was nothing to which he could cling. He 
turned his head in Dennison’s direction, to see if 
he could not = some assistance; but Dennison, 
too, was sliding slowly down the roof. 

arvey’s presence of mind did not leave him. 
“Lie down flat!” he called. So both men carefully 
laid themselves at full length on the icy roof, in 
order that the increased friction might retard, 
and perhaps stop, their descent. For an instant 
it checked the movement. Then the men began 
again slowly to slip nearer the angle of the roof 
and the moon _- below. 

It seemed like hours, although it was only a few 
moments, when mark felt his heels catch on a 
slight projection. A blind gutter had been built 
into the lower edge of the upper part of the roof. 
to carry off the large amount of water that would 
fall upon such an expanse of roof. The upper 
po a above the slate roof oa about 

alf an inch, but it was against this that Harvey’s 
heels had caught. 


There he hung, on the very brink of the abyss— 
safe for an instant. He dared not move a muscle, 
however, or even turn his head, to see if Denni- 
son were still on the roof. He did not cry out for 


| help, for he feared that the mere effort of filling 


his fangs and shouting might oT him. No 
one could see the men on the flat of the roof from 
the street below. The — hope lay in the car- 
—— who were at work inside the building. 

ut how should they know what was happening 
up there on the roof 

Suddenly Harvey heard a voice, low but distinct, 
come from the tower above him. ‘Hold on,” it 
said, “and I’ll help you.” Then after along time 
Harvey heard the sound of several voices. Who- 
ever had found him had got help. 

The first voice — again: “Hold on. We 
will lower this rope to you.’ i 
Presently something rubbed on the slate above 


| Harvey’s head. It was the rope, which they were 


down toward him. 

hold of it?” asked the voice. 

are move much,” Harvey replied. 
“Can’t ay et it down near my hand?” 

Rn, ad to give ita Hip to get it by his shoulder. 
Then it traversed the length of his arm, and finally 
touched his hand. 

Harvey raised his arm very carefully and took 
hold of the rope. It was an inch cable that had 
oe — in raising the slate from the ground to 

e roof. 

“Can you turn over very carefully and climb 
up?” asked the voice. 

Cautiously Harvey worked his hand along on 
the —— was his right hand—until he final! 
drew it taut. Then he carefully raised his le 
hand, and, reaching across, grasped the rope with 
that hand, too. 

Then when the worst of the matter was over, he 
began to shake like a leaf. He lay there, flat on 


slowly ——s 
“Can you 
“IT don’t 


his back, clinging desperately to the rope, and. 


dreading inexpressibly the next step. ow was 
he to turn over on that slippery roof when he 
needed both hands to cling to the rope? 


At last he spoke hoarsely : 

“Can’t you fore me up?” 

They consulted together. 

“IT don’t dare try to turn over,” he added. 
There was a sharp tug on the rope. Harvey let 


WANDERLUST 
By Victor Starbuc RL 


AM he that calleth ever to the well-belov’d adventure, 
I am he whose pennon flies at the peak of every ship; 
I woo you forth from scorning, and I set you free from censure, 
I lead you where the branches sway and where the rushes dip. 
My hand and seal have made you free,—bear witness this indenture,— 
My voice is calling in your ear, my wine is at your lip. 


For behold me, Lord and Master of the Undiscovered Marches, 
And I reign, Great Imperator, in the Country of the Heart, 

And I eall you from the city, with its steeples and its arches, 
From the thunder of the forum and the clamor of the mart. 

Where the April rain is dripping, and where dry September parches 
You shall feel the throb of living and the pulse’s tingling start. 


I lead you where the Woodland Gods shall hearken your petition, 
The Oracles shall answer you with cheering auguries ; 

You shall learn how vain is cunning and how fruitless false ambition, 
See the dew-hung cobwebs sparkle, hear the hum of vagrant bees. 
You shall know the swallow’s secret and the hasting hornet’s mission, 
And shall share the hoarded wisdom of the all-remembering trees. 


You shall seek the hidden honey of the yellow-banded rangers, 

Where they store their lucent harvests in the hearts of hollow logs, 
You shall watch the burgher beetles, and the ants, the honest grangers, 

And shall hear the evening chorus of the surpliced, singing frogs. 
And the heron shall allure you to his mossed and oozy dangers, 

To his flagged and rushy fastness in the marshes and the bogs. 


You shall see the dappled water slipping o’er the sandy shallow 
To the pool beneath the elders where the bream lie cool and deep, 
Watch the merry rabbits skipping in the thicket-skirted fallow, 
Hear the kildee in the furrow, and the cloistered crickets peep, 
And the dusk-wind piping softly in the broom sedge tall and sallow, 
In the willow-waving hollow where the twilight shadows sleep. 


But my woodland thoughts have vanished into cold and formless vapors, 
And the four gray walls of office shut me in on every side, 

While the street lamps, far below me, like obituary tapers, 
Light the hungry, haggard faces of the folk that past me glide, 

And I hear the shrill and raucous cries of street boys selling papers— 
For the hush of sun-flecked spaces where my sylvan dreams abide. 








them draw his arms up to their extreme length, 
still afraid to trust his weight to his rescuers. 
Then he felt his heels lose their grip on the gutter, 
and he began slowly to move upward. 

It was not till he had nearly reached the tower 
that he dared turn his head Dennison’s direc- 
tion, to see if he were still safe. There he was, 
spread out on the roof, just as Harvey had been; 
he did not move a muscle; patiently, heroically, he 
waited his turn. Then the men seized Harvey’s 
shoulders and drew him into the tower. 

In a few minutes Dennison was also rescued, 
locking a little blue round the mouth, but un- 
harmed. Neither man suffered any ill effects from 
their terrible experience. 


* 
THE MYSTERY OF LAKE CHAD. 


recently returned to France from a long 

study of geography, geology, and ethnology 
in the French Sudan, has raised again the old 
problém of Lake Chad. All the travelers who 
have crossed the Sahara in the past century have 
been baffled by this inland lake, as large as 
Belgium, and as shallow as a Long Island fish 
pond. 

The chief puzzle of Chad is its outlet. Since 
its waters are fresh, it is fair to assume that it 
has an outlet. But it is certainly underground. 
hme J native tradition is positive. This declares 
that the Niger, and the Shari, which enters Lake 

, were once tributaries of the Nile, and flowed 
across the Libyan desert. 

Such a legend seemed preposterous half a cen- 
tury ite ut recent Rt have added to the 
credibility of native tradition. Thus the Nigerian 
tribes say that the LL ead instead of running 
southward at the great bend, used to flow north, 


T= report of the Tilho mission, which has | e¢mnly 


s 











ON THE SHORES OF LAKE CHAD 


and buried itself in the great Sahara. Chudeau 

and Gautier, the most careful explorers of the 

region, believe that the Niger long gees its 
hi 


waters into another Caspian Sea, in the great 
Copetosten of El Juf, in the western Sahara. 

s to the legend of Lake Chad and the Nile, 
the Tilho mission has brought back a partial con- 
firmation. At the northeast corner of the lake 
there remains the dry bed of an ancient river, 
which in the rainy season occasionally contains 
water; this is the Bahr-el-Gazal, and the natives 
Say it is the old outlet to the Nile. But so far as 
the expedition ‘followed the bed of this stream, it 
kept a level identical with Lake Chad. 

here remains the x Ee” as to whether in the 
unexplored interior the Bahr-el-Gazal touches 
the foot of a dried-up cataract where a vanished 
river reached Lake Chad thus prolonged, or 
whether it reaches a slope down which the outlet 
of Lake Chad began its journey toward the Nile 
across the present Libyan desert. Not until 
French rule in Wadai is more firmly established, 
and French, Italian, and British explorers reach 
Borku, will the riddle be read. 

The suspicion grows, however, that when all 
the measurements and geological examinations 
are at last made, they will only confirm the Bornu 
tradition that in the days before the blight of 
i drought came to northern Africa, Lake 
Yhad was like Victoria Nyanza, one of the 
sources of the Nile. “ 


* © 
THE SPREADING WALNUT TREE. 


E were having breakfast in the garden 
with the wasps, a writer in Punch ob- 
serves, and Peter was enlarging on the 
beauties of the country round his new week-end 
cottage. 
“Then there’s Hilderton,” he said; “that’s a 
lovely little village, I’m told.” 
Celia woke up suddenly. 
“Is Hilderton really near here?” she asked. 


“I often aged there when I was a child. My 
grandfather lived at Hilderton Hall.” 

There was an impressive silence. 

bic see the sort of people you’re entertain- 
ing,” I said, es to Peter. “My wife’s grand- 
father lived at Hilderton Hall.” I pushed my 
plate away. “I can’t go on eating bacon after 
this. Where are the peaches?” 

Peter looked up from one of the maps he always 
earries in his et. 

“T can’t find Hilderton Hall here,” he said. 

We crowded round. Hilderton was on the map, 
but no Hilderton Hall. 

“But it’s a great big lace,” protested Celia. 

we Isaid. “Celia, you were young then.” 

“Ten. 

“Naturally it seemed big to you, just as Yarrow 
seemed big to Wordsworth, and a shilling seems 
alottoa baby. But gf _? 

“Really,” said Peter, “it was semidetached.” 


“You’re all very funny,” said Ce 
good mind to take you there this morning, and 
show it to you.” 

“Do!” said Peter and I, eagerly. 

“Of course they may have sold some of the land, 
but I know when I used to stay there it was a—a 
great big place.” 

“Tt’s no good now, Celia,” I said, sternly. 
“You shouldn’t have boasted.” 

Hilderton was four miles off, and we began to 
approach it—Celia palpably nervous—at about 
twelve o’clock. . 

“Do you recognize any of this?’’ asked Peter. 

“N-no. You see I was only eight —”’ 

“You must recognize the church,” I said. “Now 
what about this place? Is this it?” 

Celia peered up the drive. 

“N-no. I know there was a big walnut tree in 
front of the house.” 

“Ts that all you remember?” 

“Well, I was only about six —’”’ 

Peter and I both had a aig cough at the same 
time. We found two more big houses, but Celia, 
a little doubtfully, rejected them both. 

“My grandfat er-in-law was_very hard to 
please,” I apologized to Peter. “He passed over 
place ~ place before he finally fixed on Hilder- 

nm Hall.” 

There was a sudden cry from Celia. 

“This is it,” she said. 

She stood at the entrance to a long drive. A 
few chimneys could be seen in the distance. On 
either side of the gates was a high wall. 

“T don’t see the walnut tree,” I said. 

“You can’t see the front of the house. But I 
feel certain that this is the _— 

“We want more proof than that,” said Peter. 
“We must go in and find the walnut tree.” 

“We can’t wander into another man’s grounds 
looking for walnut trees,’ I said, “with no better 
-excuse than that Celia’s great-grandmother was 
ye pare down for the week-end and stayed a 
orth. gs 

” My grandfather,” said Celia, coldly, “lived 


“Well,” I said, “‘we must invent a proper reason. 
Peter, you might pretend you’ve come to inspect 
the gas meter. Or perhaps Celia had better dis- 

ise herself as a suffragette, and try to borrow a 

x of matches.” 

“TIt—it seems rather cheeky,” said Celia. 

**We’ll toss up who goes.” 

. Iwen up the drive nervously. 
At the first turn I decided to be an insurance 
inspector, at the next a scout master, but as I 
sees the front door I thought of a very 
simple excuse. I rang the bell, and looked about 
eagerly for the walnut tree. There was none. 

Mr.—er— Erasmus —er— Percival live 


“No, sir,” he Tr be 
“ah! Thank you,” and I sped down the drive 


again, 
owen” said Celia, eagerly. 
“Friends, there is no walnut tree,” I said, sol- 


“I’m not surprised,” said Peter. 

The walk home was a silent one. 

I had great fun in London the next week with 
this story, although Celia says she is getting tired 
of it. But I had a letter from Peter to-day that 
ended like this: 

“By the be! I was an ass last week. I took 

ou Banfield instead of Hilderton. I went to 

ilderton yesterday, and found Hilderton Hall— 
a large place with a walnut tree. It’s a little way 
out of the village, and is marked large on the next 
section of the —_ the one we were looking 
at. You might tell Celia.” 

True, I m ‘ 

Perhaps in a week or two I shall. 


*® © 


THE CHIEF OBSTACLE. 


HE French are not inclined to take things 
too seriously. Thus, while they love and 
respect the venerable French Academy, they 
never refrain from making it the subject of a little 
good-natured wit. Even the members themselves, 
as this entry in Victor Hugo’s notebook will show, 
indulge themselves in occasional sallies against 
the famous institution. 


On December 17, 1846, Victor Hugo, himself one 
of the forty “immortal”? members o the Academy, 
wrote in his notebook, “To-day, Thursday, in the 
Academy. I spoke there with Dupin the Elder 
| about Balzac and of his chances of election to the 
| Academy. ‘Thunder!’ a interrupted me. 

‘So you really believe that, without any more 
to-do, Balzac will be chosen the first time he comes 
up for election. 

“*VYou quote examples where that has occurred 
but those prove nothing. Think of it! Balzac, at 





the first presentation of his name! You have 
thou ght the matter over carefully? Good! But 
you have forgotten one reason why it is quite im- 
possible that Balzac should be elected to the 
Academy: he “7°” 
*® 
THE SYMBOL. 


avowal, convinced that a word would suffice 

to assure his good fortune. He only lacked 
a beginning, a beautiful, poetic, inspiring begin- 
ning. At last he had found it. 


Frevating himself to the desired one, and sud- 
denly showing her a ring, he said, “My love for 
you is like this ring; it has no end.” 

The young lady examined the little golden cir- 
clet for awhile with close attention, and then re- 
turned it to him. 

“My love for you,” she said, “is also like this 
ring; it has no beginning.” 


f |’: had decided at last to make the great 


*® © 


HE UNDERSTOOD HUMAN NATURE. 


Te young doctor was buying furniture for 
the equipment of his new office. The eager 
salesman racked his brain to think of some- 
thing else to sell him. He had sold almost every- 
thing that could go in an office, when he had a 
happy thought. 

“Oh, oe: surely, I nearly forgot that!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘You need a doormat.” 

“Not a new one,” said the young doctor. “I'll 


et that at a second-hand store. A worn one will 





e a much better advertisement for me.” 
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WHEN LITTLE BEAR WAS 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


NE time Father Bear went away on a 
journey. He had been gone two days 
when Mother Bear noticed that the 

wood box was nearly empty, and she asked 
Little Bear to fill it. 

Instead of doing as his mother had asked, 
Little Bear sat on the back doorstep, with his 
chin in his front paws, and he looked at that 
woodpile. 

‘‘What is the trouble?’’ 
asked Mother Bear. SSS 
‘*Don’t you feel well?’’ 

‘*Not very,’’ answered 





SICK. 








Little Bear, but a little 
twinkle shone in his eye. 
‘*You poor little fellow, you must be sick !’’ 
Mother Bear went on. ‘‘How do you feel?’’ 
‘‘Kind of tired,’’ confessed Little Bear, 
with a glance at the woodpile. 

‘*Come in and lie down,’’ advised Mother 
Bear. 

It was warm, and Little Bear fell asleep 
the minute that his head touched the pillow. 

Mother Bear stepped to the door when she 
saw Father Deer passing. ‘‘What do you do 
for your children when they are sick?’’ called 
Mother Bear. 

‘*We give them salt,’’ advised Father Deer. 
‘*Ts Little Bear sick?’’ 

‘*T fear that he is,’’ was the reply. 

‘*Well, give him a lump of salt,’’ repeated 
Father Deer, and as he went on, he told every 
one that Little Bear was sick. 

Bad news travels fast. Before Little Bear 
awoke from his nap, the house was full of 
neighbors, and the table was full of medicine; 
Peter Rabbit’s mother had sent camomile tea ; 
Mother Deer brought salt; Sally Beaver was 
there with willow twigs. 

‘*My mother says that he must nibble at the 
willow bark,’’ Sally Beaver advised. 

‘*Father says that you must roll him in 
deep mud,’’ put in severe Mrs. Reynard. 


‘‘And here is fresh catnip,’’ added Mrs. 
Wildcat. ‘There is no medicine like it.’’ 


It happened that Goldilocks’ mother had | 


learned in some way that Little Bear was ill, 
and she had sent castor oil! Goldilocks, how- 
ever, put a few flowers in the basket. 

‘*How shall we give him all these medi- 
cines?’? inquired Mother Bear, anxiously. 





‘*O Mother Bear, Mother 
Bear,’’ wailed Little Bear, 
‘*don’t make me take any 
medicine! Oh, don’t make 
me take any medicine !’’ 

By this time Little Bear 
was so scared that he felt 
positively ill. 

‘*T’ll give him the catnip 
tea,’’ promised Mrs. Wild- 
cat. ‘‘If he makes any fuss, 
I will hold his nose.’’ 

‘“‘And I will hold his 
nose and compel him to take 
the salt!’’ declared Mother 
Deer. ‘‘It is the best med- 
icine there is!’’ 

‘*Perhaps I might coax 
him to take a taste of cam- 
omile tea,’’ began Mother 
Bear. ‘‘ You’ll take the 
camomile tea for dear mother, won’t you?’’ 

‘*No, no, no, I don’t want any medicine !’’ 
protested Little Bear. 

**You’ll have to hold his legs and arms, 
and I’ll hold his nose,’’ said Mrs. Wildcat, 
‘‘and of course we shall begin with catnip tea.’’ 

At that moment Father Bear came home, 





a \N 
| having returned from his journey. 
| see Little Bear,’’ he said. 


The neighbors straightway edged toward the 
door, in order to make room for Father Bear. 
‘*How did this sudden illness begin?’’ ques- 
| tioned Father Bear. 
| Then Father Bear looked at Little Bear’s 
| tongue, and felt his pulse; then he heard 













‘*Let me | lost her chance to talk with them. 
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ORAWN BY MARY R. BASSETT 






about the empty wood box, 
and he said, ‘‘I know what 
will cure him right away. 
Little Bear, what you need 
to do is to get up and fill 
the wood box !’’ 

‘*Oh, I’d like to fill the 
wood box, ’’answered Little 
Bear. And with a leap 
and a bound, he sent the 
medicines flying, as he ran toward the wood- | 
pile, and took off his little outside coat. 

Soon the neighbors heard the sound of wood 
falling — bumpety—bang—bumpety—bumpety 
—bump—bump—bang-bang-bang! into the 
wood box. 

When the wood box was filled, Mother 

Bear wiped her eyes. She had been crying 

for joy. 

‘*Tf your baby ever should be sick, give 
him catnip tea,’’ advised Mrs. Wildcat, as 
she walked out. 

‘* Salt—salt is the thing, ’’ corrected 
Mother Deer, gently, as she bowed and left 
the house. 

‘*I’m glad that he is well again,’’ re- 
marked Sally Beaver, as she nibbled at 
her own willow twigs. And Mother Bear 
kissed Sally Beaver. 

As for Little Bear, he filled the wood box 
the next day without being reminded. 


——["ske 


THE BEFANA. 
BY ZITELLA COCKE. 





HO is Befana? The little children 
W of Italy know all about her, and | 

they watch for her every year on 
Twelfth -night. Like Santa Claus, she 
comes over the roofs of the houses, but she | 
does not come with reindeer,—she walks, | 
—and the little children listen for her foot- | 
steps. She is said to be a little old woman | 
who remembers the conduct of all the chil- 
dren. 

Before the children go to bed, they hang 
up their stockings for Befana, just as other 
children do for Santa Claus, and before the | 
clock strikes twelve they are sure to jump | 
out of bed to see whether they will find | 
sweetmeats, or goodies, or alas! a few} 
switches to show that they have been 
naughty during the year. 

Another lesson that Befana teaches is 
never to lose an opportunity. The legend 
tells us that poor Befana once made a sad 
mistake, and lost the greatest opportunity 
of her life—the opportunity that never came 
back to her, although she sought it years 
and years, and is said to be seeking it on 
every Twelfth-night. 

She was a very diligent housekeeper, and 
she was busy housecleaning on the day that 
the Three Wise Men passed her house on 
their way to the manger to see the new-born | 
Saviour. She wanted to see them and talk 
with them, but she said, ‘‘Oh, I am busy 
to-day. I cannot leave my work, and I will 
be sure to meet them as they come back.’’ 

Alas! They did not come back that way, 
and the poor Befana never saw them, and 
she had many questions to ask them; but 
they had passed her house once, and she had 


So when Twelfth-night arrives, the little 
children in Italy say, ‘‘ The Befana is walking 
to-night, looking for the Three Wise Men.’’ 
But in her search she remembers faithfully, 
and in one hand she carries a basket of 
rewards, and in the other hand she carries 
a basket of the needed punishments. 





PUZZLES. 


1. CHANGED LETTER. 
I. 

By changing one letter, make of a high wind a 
story ; hearty ; white ; valley ; masculine ; low land; 
the mark of a blow; a bundle; a transfer. 

Il. 

By changing one letter, 
make of cattle a number; 
a tree; part of a fork; a 
straight line; a climbing 
plant; to eat; delicate; a 
drink ; a cord; a source of 
wealth. 


2. PUZZLES. 
I. 

I am a word of two 
letters. My first letter 
represents that which is 
dearer to me than house 
or lands. My second letter 
is the name of an article that cheers my life 
and adds to my enjoyment. My whole is the 
most definite and the most indefinite word in the 
English language, which may apply to anything 
in the universe, and yet which can designate only 
a single thing. 

II. 
My whole is always ey 
My first is in fiction, but not in book, 
My second is in find, but not in look. 
My third is in volume, but not in rack, 
My fourth is in edition, but not in black. 
III. 
By half of me set third of you, 
And let us be annexed; 
You take the other half of me, 
And pray you be not vexed. 
Then you will see me whisking round, 
And thus my name is found. 


3. RIDDLE. 
How strange when each one wants me, 
And all who can will pay, 
That no one wants to keep me 
Can he but have his way; 
He pities those who lack me, 
And those who with me stay. 


4. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
I. 

Iam a word of four letters. My 231 is areptile; 
my 124 is anickname; my 124 in another sense 
is asynonym of my 421; my 321 is found in trees; 
my whole is no longer in existence. 

II. 

I am a word of four letters. My 1432 is a 
man’s name in the Old Testament; my 3421 is an 
article of dress; my 4321 is a synonym of what 
is 3214; my whole you do every day. 


5. CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. 


For many years I’ve found it so, 
That successes come and successes go. 


We are astonished when it’s fall; 
It isn’t time for it at all. 


And surely, this must be a dream, 
That winter’s here with cold extreme. 


Then it’sa pen | if we’re shown 
A glimpse of spring before it’s flown. 


6. WORD-SQUARE. 
An insect; a feature; reptiles; to try. 


7. CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
My first we never heavy find, 
My second lawyers make, 
My third is not to love inclined 
My fourth your thirst will slake. 
as fth is not engaged to sell, 
My sixth in church is found, 
ms fy sings clear as — | bell, 
My eighth is but a sound. 
~ ninth is bad as bad can be, 
‘o mend it we despair. 
When it is tenth, ’tis hard to see 
To steer a vessel fair. 
The central letters, when found, will spell the 
name of a battle fought in our own land. 


8. LETTER PUZZLE. 


What two letters, when spoken, —_ a word 
of nine letters that means left behind and given 
up? 

9. WORD PUZZLE. 

Find a harbor in a statement; in an omen of 
ill; a doorkeeper ; a covered walk; to send away; 
a part; behavior; corpulent; a prop; a picture; 
a case for papers ; the Turkish court; an entrance ; 
to describe ; to foreshow ; a carrying place; a bag 
for clothes; that may be carried; a small purse; 
to agree; to signify; to carry out of a country. 


THE BRAVE BARNACLE. 
BY CAROLYN WELLS. 


There was a little Barnacle 
Stuck closely to a ship, 

As through the raging, roaring waves 
The vessel went “ker-zip’”’! 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed the Barnacle. 
“This trip will be our last, 


‘Unless through all this tempest 


| manage to stick fast.” 


The waves dashed o’er them, moun- 
tain high, 
And icy was the air, 
But plucky little Barnacle 
Kept sticking closely there. 
And when at last, all danger past, 
The vessel came to land, 
The happy. little Barnacle 
Felt very, very grand. 


He swelled with pride. “Hooray!” 
he cried. 
“I’ve conquered wind and wave! 
| bravely stuck fast to my post, 
Our noble ship to save! 
The sailors, too, it’s very true, 
Showed splendid nerve and pluck; 
But | could see they needed me, 
So to the ship | stuck!” 
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HOW TO SECURE 
th GREAT WORK 





$150,000 GOVERNMENT COLLECTION 
BRADY War Photographs 








FREE of 
CHARGE 








ILLUSTRATING 


LOSSING’S HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 





agatha on enamel paper throughout, and bound in cloth, with 
extra embossings, 512 pages, size 9 x | 2 inches, weight 5 1% lbs., 
or as much as any ordinary five-volume set of books. 


Contains over 1,500 Brady War Photographs 


WITH SIXTEEN FULL-COLORED PLATES 


The greatest value ever known in the history of bookmaking, but 


free of charge to Companion subscribers who act without delay. 


This great national work has recently been completed, after months 
of labor and an expense of thousands of dollars in its preparation. 


LOSSING. 








This book was made possible when the War 
Department granted the use of its negatives of 
the famous Brady War Views for illustrating 
Lossing’s History of the Civil War. In addition, 
illustrations also appear from a private collection 
of Brady War Photographs, loaned by the owner 
to further illustrate this great history. 

Think of it, copies of the real photographs 
“taken on the spot,” by Mathew B. Brady and his 
men, during the four years of the war. It was a 
feat without a parallel. General Grant saw many 
of the photographs taken, and in a letter in 1866, 
said: “The collection is valuable for the present 
generation, but how much more valuable for 
future generations.” General Grant joined Gen- 
erals Butler and Garfield in stating that these 
negatives were worth $150,000. They are not 
merely imaginary sketehes of what an artist 
might think, but real speaking likenesses of the 
great men who made history, and the historical 
scenes and thrilling events of the time. The real 
big thing is that the government saved these pre- 
cious negatives, and after all these years you can 
see a photographic reproduction in this great Civil 
War History by Benson J. Lossing, LL. D., free 
of charge. The government paid $27,840 for these 
negatives, and they went into the archives of the 
War Department; but the people of the country 
never saw them until they were reproduced for 
publication for educational purposes. 

The entire work is printed on enamel paper, in 
large, clear type. The illustrations are made 
direct from the Brady Photographs. The whole 
book is profusely illustrated with these pictures, 
scarcely a page being without one or more illustra- 
tions. These photographs show the great scenes 
throughout the four years of the war, and are of 
extraordinary historic interest. You will see pho- 
tographs taken fifty years ago of camp grounds, 
battle fields, regiments, hospitals, men in the 
trenches, dead, wounded, dying, and great leaders 
on both sides, all by the faithful reproduction of 
the famous Brady War Negatives. Over 1,500 
separate Brady War Photographs are shown in 
the work. There are 512 pages for the text, 
photographic reproductions from the Brady War 
Photographs, War Maps and Chronological Record 
from the government records in the War Depart- 
ment, giving every engagement, with names of 
troops on both sides, and showing the total losses 
and casualties throughout the four years of the 
war. The red cloth binding is embossed in gilt 
and ink, from an original design by Mr. Ogden. 
The weight of the book is 5% pounds. Size, 9x 12 
inches, 4, inches thick. 


Sixteen Full-Colored Plates. 


The work is further embellished with sixteen 
great battle and naval fights in full-color plates. 


. Grant in the Wilderness. 

. Sheridan at Five Forks. 

Sherman at Kenesaw Mountain. 
Thomas at Chickamauga. 

Hooker at Chancellorsville. 
Meade at Gettysburg. 

McClellan at Antietam. 

Burnside at Fredericksburg. 
Battle of Shiloh. 

. Sheridan’s Charge at Winchester. 


ro 


.-- Siege of Vicksburg 

- Battle of Gettysburg. 

. Siege of Atlanta. 

. Farragut at Mobile. 

. “Kearsarge”’ Sinking the “ Alabama.” 
Battle of Spottsylvania. 
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It is an amazing fact that fifty years after the 
war a faithful copy of the wonderful Brady War 
Pictures, taken at the risk of his life, can be 
handed to Youth’s Companion readers under the 
terms of this unique offer WITHOUT COST. 
Every Companion subscriber should embrace the 
opportunity here offered to secure the book with- 
out delay. 





BENSON J. LossinG, LL. D.,—the author of A 
History of the Civil War, 1861-65,—was more than 
a historian, and he was more than an engaging 
writer, although, to be sure, he was both of these. 
He was also a great authority; a court of last 
resort for facts and data. He knew how to write 
history, and he gathered his material in a manner 
all hisown. Charles Dudley Warner said of him: 
“In reading the historical works of Lossing, one 
is amazed that any human being could carry so 
much information, and yet carry it so lightly. 
His vast array of facts did not seem to bear him 
down; he was as buoyant as cork and as light as a 
feather.” 

Such a man was he in his peculiar field that 
Oliver Wendell Holmes said of him that he had 
done more than any other man to make history 
interesting and popular. His History of the Civil 
War was written at the time when the facts were 
fresh. Lossing was intimately acquainted with 
the great leaders of the country. He conversed 
with President Lincoln, Generals Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, and other great men of the time. He 
heard them talk, and noted what they told him. 
He secured the stories and opinions of those who 
had been concerned in what. he deseribed. He 
traveled the country over, and visited the scenes 
and battle grounds of the great National con- 
flict, and was able to tell what he had seen and 
heard—and with the pen of a genius. As we read, 
all is alive and real. The events, the battles of the 
war, the triumphs and defeats are told faithfully 
and vividly. It was Lossing’s purpose to make 
this history familiar to all, and by doing so, to 
kindle in this natural, wholesome way the spirit 
of patriotism. The reader is carried on from 
page to page, from chapter to chapter, with an 
ever-compelling interest that makes it difficult to 
pause. There is nothing tedious or dull; every 
character is real, and all the thrilling events and 
scenes seem to be filled with new interest and life. 
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ADMIRAL ROBERT E. PEARY, Discoverer of 
the North Pole, writes his heartiest commenda- 
tions of the great distribution of the Brady War 
Photographs and Lossing’s History of the Civil 
War: 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

There can be no divided opinion as to the inter- 
est and value of this publication and desirability 
of its being in the hands, not only of those who 
took part in the Civil War and their relatives and 
descendants, but those, as well, to whom that 
mighty struggle is simply a misty legend of the 
past. 1 do not see how it is possible for you to 
issue it at such price. Your efforts in this direc- 
tion have my heartiest commendation. With best 
regards, I am very sincerely, PEARY. 
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FULL SIZE OF BOOK 9x12 INCHES. WEIGHT 5% LBS. 





OUR GREAT OFFER. 


Given for Only One New Subscription 


AND SMALL EXTRA CHARGE. 


A copy of Lossing’s History of the Civil War with 
reproductions of the Brady War Photographs bound in 
fine cloth, as described in this announcement, will be given 
to Companion subscribers only for one new solicited 
subscription and 75 cents extra sent us between January 
15th and February 28th; or it will be given for two new 
solicited subscriptions. 

_ SPECIAL FREE DELIVERY OFFER. If the Book 
is ordered before February 28th, we will pay the transpor- 
tation charges on the Book to any express office in the 
United States. If ordered after February 28th, $1.00 
additional to either of the above Offers will be required. 








MATHEW B. Brapy, who photographed the Civil 
War, 1861-65, and sold his wonderful collection of 
negatives to the United States Government, was 
unique as a photographic artist. The reproduc- 
tion of his famous War Negatives shows in this 
History of the Civil War that he was fifty years in 
advance of his time, for many of his photographs 
compare favorably with the best quality of work 
to-day. That he was well equipped for this great 
work is shown by his remarkable career. In the 
early 50’s, he was the representative photographic 
artist of the day. His studios on Broadway, New 
York City, were patronized by the famous men 
and women of the period. 

The most important of all Brady’s work, as 
General Greely says, is his marvelous collection 
of Civil War Photographs. It was Brady who left 
his profitable business to take pictures of the war. 
He secured permission from President Lincoln, 
and under the protection of Allan Pinkerton of 
the Seeret Service Bureau, Brady and his men 
started taking pictures, thinking that the war 
would not last more than two or three months. 
But for four long, weary years they were actively 
at work throughout the country, and his wonder- 
ful collection of negatives of the great historical 
scenes, and portraits of the leaders on both sides, 
now attest to his energetic and remarkable work. 
It was these negatives that he sold to the United 
States Government, and by special permission of 
the War Department, reproductions have been 
made direct from the originals, which so fittingly 
illustrate, as nothing else could do, the vivid text 
of Doctor Lossing in the History of the Civil War. 








LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED AND DRAFTS MADE PAYABLE TO 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers The Youth’s Companion, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CLIMBING z4e BATTLESHIP ALONE 


Wi the Hima- By Louis Allen. was a failure. There is Stamps 


layas have finally , 


nothing harder than to 








succumbed to the } 
indomitable mountaineer, 


and Turkestan no longer 
boasts virgin peaks, then 
will the climber turn to 
the unconquered Temples 
of the Grand Cafion of 
Arizona. Zoroaster Tem- 
ple, king of all the buttes, 
stands as clean of human 
feet as in the days of the 
Spanish explorers, who 


admired its stately mien, and yet, strangely | cafion, nothing would have checked my fall. 
enough, were unable to get even to its base. | Just as I had watched the progress of a stone 


Shiva’s Temple and the Temple of Buddha 
have suffered merely the gaze of awed tourists. 

So far as known, but one butte, and that a 
lesser one, has been scaled by man. The 
‘* Battleship, ’’ so called for its resemblance to 
the deck of a ship when viewed from above, 
has been climbed by less than a dozen people. 
My ascent was the first made alone. 

From the Bright Angel Camp, the Battle- 
ship is perhaps the first object to engage the 
tourist’s eye after the overwhelming unexpect- 
edness of the abyss. It is the butte nearest at 
hand on the left, a continuation of Hopi Point 
riverward. 

Two trips to the river on consecutive days 
had led me down the Bright Angel Trail past 
this grand old pile. At the end of the butte 
corresponding to the bow of the ship, a tattered 
American flag fluttered from a piece of a gas 
pipe bent double by the force of the wind. 
Here was evidence that other climbers had 
preceded me. But this did not lessen my 
determination to gain the top. 

A bright sunny day augured well for the 
climb. Bathed in the early morning sunlight, 
the chasm seemed filled with sculptured forms 
thrown out in relief by the sombre shadows 
beyond. Filmy veils of moisture hung grace- 
fully near the Temple tops, while Zoroaster 
was befittingly crowned with a halo of the 
purest white. 

I left the Bright Angel Camp at ten o’clock, 
and worked rapidly down the trail, taking the 
first thousand feet at a jog trot. On the way 
I met two leisurely middle-aged men who had 
found, after a painful descent of two hours, 
that the plateau above the river seemed but 
little nearer, and were distressfully clambering 
back, to be on time for chicken at El Tovar. 


The impetuosity of my descent prompted the | continually. 
Their blank looks | tested in all possible directions. Well I re- 
when I pointed out the Battleship bore out | member that I prayed that I might find a new 
the impression that I felt I must have made | route for the return trip. | 


query as to my destination. 





| 





3\ turn back after a stiff fight 
on a rocky ledge, yet it | 
was impossible to stick to 
the wall beyond my last 
holds. I looked down, 
and for the first time in my 
mountain experience knew 
fear. 
I pictured my fate were 
I to lose my hold. Fora 
half mile, down to the 
bottom of a tributary 


cast into the chasm, bounding along and send- 
ing up little puffs of dust where it hit the 
shelving rock, I saw myself bounding and | 
rolling, and scattering an avalanche of loose | 
stones into the depths of the cafion. 

The necessity for action nerved me. All| 
who know the difficulties of rock - climbing | 
appreciate the added danger of retracing holds. 
Unless each hold has been memorized on the | 
way up, there is grave danger in working | 
down. My progress downward was infinitely 
slow, but I finally reached the safety of the 
terrace. 

Further attempts on the west slope proved 
fruitless. - Near the north end (the bow of the 
ship), a chimney or cleft offered a good pros- 
pect, but narrowed near the top until a cat 
could not have wormed through. 

The east slope also defeated me in two 
attempts; but I tried a third time, and when 
I had worked up over a twenty-foot ledge by 
means of an oblique fissure, a position of great 
advantage was apparently gained. The re- 
maining ledge looked comparatively easy. 
There proved, however, to be only one point | 
at which the final summit could be gained, 
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Dodge's Institute, Kane Street, Valparaiso, Ind. | 
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Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


For Heprosness Coughs and Throat Troubles. Sample 
free. . BROWN & SON, 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
and calendar of pure-bred pole, for 1914, large, 
many pages of poultry facts, different breeds in 
natural colors, 70 varieties illustrated and described. 
Incubators and brooders, low price of stock and 
eggs for hatching. A perfect guide to all poultry 
raisers. Send 10c for this noted book 

B. H. GREIDER, Box 15, Rheems, Pa. 
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To the Boys and Girls of 


United States’ Schools 


Any reader of ‘‘The Youth’s Com- 
may 


panion,’”’ attending school, 
secure free of charge a copy of an 
illustrated Atlas of Canada, by 
applying by letter or post card to 

W. D. Scott, Department of the Interior, Ottawa, Canada. 








Box 2278, Boston, Mass. 
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and even there the beetling nature of the top- | :. 2 


most crag was disconcerting. 

But for the fissured formation of the upper | 
bastion, the climb would have been impossible. | 
To climb a perpendicular wall is a thrilling 
experience under the best circumstances; to | 
feel your boots dangling out beyond the slope | 
of the cliff, and to know that a slip means 
certain destruction, affords a thrill that cannot | 
be described. I pressed every available inch | 
of my body close to the rocks to make greater | 
friction, and wormed slowly upward, taking 
advantage of every protrusion, and resting 
To insure safety, every hold was 


when I broke in on them like a Marathon | At the summit, after the great exertion ot | 


runner. 
their attitude bespoke their thoughts. 


across a rock-strewn talus slope of about forty | 
degrees. At this point the Battleship was | 
perhaps a mile away, and seven hundred feet | 


They did not tap their heads, but | the ascent, I cautiously stretched myself flat 


jon my back and rested, gazing up at the cirrus- 
A thousand feet below the rim, the way led | flecked heavens with a joy that comes only to 


| those who love God’s mountains. 
The sublimest of views was unfolded. The 
roaring Colorado, five miles away and a mile 


Read hieroglyphics down, and to the 


1) As for her Hy desires bonnty. 

She wont to anoint imbs 
Sith oll of palm and/oit of of aun 
(3) There cause to flourish these/oint- 


ments the skin. 
(4) As for oil of palm/and oil of olives, 
/there is not wll La for F< 


fving the skin. 


above me, resting on a succession of terraces | below, came into view for the briefest space. 
and talus slopes. A half mile of scrambling | At this distance the river appeared no wider 
over a distressingly tilted shale slope brought | than a brook, yet we know it to be no less 
me a little higher, but almost directly beneath than two hundred feet. For fifty miles up and 


the south end of the Battleship. On the right | down the river, great, disjointed, jumbled 


the limestone formation plunged directly down | 


six hundred feet. I hung out as far as nerves 
allowed, and strove to see the base of the cliff, 
but the beetling nature of the wall prevented. 

I lay there enthralled with the vast pano- 
rama, and marveled deeply at the wonders 
spread out beneath me. A white ribbon, the 
Bright Angel Trail, zigzagging down into 
the valley, connected the wonders of the cafion 
with the grandeur of the rim. Along this 
tiny ribbon I could see a long series of moving 
dots that strangely suggested the undulations 





of a caterpillar. Four miles away, another | 


waving line approached along the white ribbon. | must remain unknown until the advent of 


These were two large parties on burros, one | 
group on its way to the plateau above the 
river, the other returning to the rim. Full of 
life and the joy of the journey, they little 


realized how infinitesimally small they ap- | miles opposite, the giant trees along the north 


peared, surrounded by the bigness of nature. 


I returned to the ascent, and made fair | the white limestone. 


progress up to the final terrace, which proved | 


difficult because of its height. Luckily, 1| | planted, on the end of the ship corresponding 
chanced upon the only accessible point, a to the stern, an alpenstock with a handkerchief 

‘* chimney ’”’ choked with stones. A- gentle | "as pennant. 
slope, heavily encumbered with jagged rocks, | decorated; the Stars and Stripes at the bow, 
| and at the stern the white flag of peace. 


led up to the base of the Battleship. This 





| tion. 


great mass of rock, when seen from the rim, | 


was dwarfed into insignificance in the company 
of Zoroaster and Shiva, but when viewed from 
its base, it assumed a massive and menacing 
sheerness. 

Because the west slope afforded the greatest 
inclines from the perpendicular, I made my 


| uneventful, but for days afterward the Battle- 


| with its tattered ensign and nodding pole, and | 


first attempt there. For fifty feet up the wall | 
| among a superstitious few. 


I mentally mapped out the route, and gauged 


each handhold and foothold. Then began the | 


actual climb. Slowly and carefully I worked 


up the almost perpendicular wall, depending | 


on a jutting rock here and a finger hold there. 
Perhaps a half hour was used in climbing fifty 
feet. Above me the wall, sloping off at about 


seventy-five degrees, looked inviting, yet offered | 


not a scratch on its surface. The attempt | the presumption of mere man. 


mountain masses dotted the cafion. All seemed 
carved in the same general architecture, yet 
no two were similar. There is nothing like 
them in the known world in mountain forma- 
The pattern from which the Creator 
fashioned those splendid monuments was used 
but once on this planet. Dominating all else, 
Zoroaster Temple stood out, the incarnation 
of the climbers’ paradise. Rampart on ram- 
part it rose, and was crowned with a sheer 
wall two hundred feet high, in which, so far 
as telescopes have disclosed, there is no foot- 
hold. Whether or not Zoroaster is vulnerable 


| systematic, determined mountaineering. 

Close at hand the south wall of the cafion 
rose precipitously. The forest that lined the 
ring appeared like shrubbery, and eighteen 
rim seemed but a faint jagged black line above 


After straightening the pipe flagpole, I 


Thus the Battleship was fittingly 


The return to the Bright Angel Camp was 





ship in its strange regalia attracted widespread | 
interest. ‘To have seen the great crag one day | 


to behold it on the following bedecked appro- 
priately, fore and aft, was somewhat of a 


mystery to many, and a bone of contention |- 


A fortnight later a tremendous storm swept | 
over the cafion. In the morning, when I 
looked across the white-capped buttes, the lines 
of the Battleship seemed strangely unfamiliar. 
It was swept clean, like the deck of a ship | 
cleared for action. 

So had the spirit of the cafion descended on | 


The Egyptian maid of 3,000 years 
ago was famous foraperfect complex- 
ion—probably due to the use of olive 
oil in combination with oil of palm. 

We know that no other products 
of Nature have been discovered since 


to equal palm and olive oils in bene- 


Palmolive 


For a smooth, clear complexion, for perfect purity, for delicate Oriental 
perfume, for cool, sweet refreshment, for immediate lather in hard or soft 
lus dainty charm—for more than mere soap— 


water, for the best cleanser, 
there is only one choice—Pa live. 


PALMOLIVE SHA 
healthy and is excellent for the scalp. 
tractable. Price 50 cents. 


OLIVE CREAM cleanses me pores of the skin and adds a 


PALM 
—— touch after the use of Palmoliv: 
Soap. Price 50 cents. 


N. B.—If you cannot get Palmolive Cream 


or Shampoo of your local dealer, a full-size 
Paes of 2 will be mailed prepaid on 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Factory : B. J. Johnson Soap Co., 
Inc., 155-157 George St., Toronto, Ont. (318) 


A Beauty 
3,000 Years Old 


MPOO-—the Olive Oil Shampoo—makes the hair lustrous and 
It rinses out easily and leaves the hair soft and 





This is a translation of the story of 
paitm and olive oils written in the 
hieroglyphics of 3,000 years ago. 


The characters and the translation 
are correctly shown according to the 
present-day knowledge of the subject. 


Secret 


fit to the skin. Our scientific com- 
bination, has developed their utmost 
effectiveness in Palmolive. 

The daily use of these oils in 
Palmolive surpasses any other 
method for keeping the skin 
soft, smooth and beautiful. 

A cake costs but 15 cents. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illns- 
rated weekly paper for all the f 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance 
including postage prepaid to any address th 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

nt for The Companion, when sent by 
ror should be b Post! office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 

be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a‘hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








IRRITABILITY. 
OME readers will wonder what 
irritability has to do with health, 
but that is because they do not real- 
ize how often irritability depends 
on an impaired condition of the 
general health, or on some grave 
illness that first expresses itself 
in that way. When children are 
abnormally cross, their parents should not deal 
with the case until they are quite sure of the 
underlying cause. If the outbreak proves, after 
proper investigation, to be bad temper and noth- 
ing else, then it is time to proceed to the correc- 

tion of the fault. : 
But when a usually sweet-tempered individual, 
whether child or adult, begins to show a bad 





Boston, Mass. | 


but you needn’t bother to say what you don’t | 
think when you’re talking to me. Honestly, you | 
needn’t.’ It was most upsetting!” 

“Served you right, and good for little Betty!” 
cried Francilla, with a laugh. 

“Heartless creature,” protested Sibyl, plain- | 
tively, “when it was such a good rule I was trying | 
to follow —” 

“You didn’t follow it. 





The events permitted | 


é | your interpretation, but the facts—Kitty herself, 
| whose character we know, being the chief one— 


did not. You couldn’t think charitably of her and | 
think intelligently; you only talked charitably, | 
which is quite another thing.” 

“Would you have me talk to Betty of anybody 
uncharitably ?” 

“No—but sincerely or not at all. I’m glad the | 
child saw through you; you deserved it. Sibyl! | 
What are you scribbling on that pad?” i 

“*Or not at all,’” finished Sibyl, with rapt satis- | 
faction. ‘“‘That’s a perfectly splendid rule.” | 

“Tt isn’t! It’s not a rule, it’s just casual ad-| 
vice!” cried Francilla, hastily. “I refuse to be 
pinned down and held responsible. Scratch it 
out!” 


*® ¢ 


SHE REMEMBERED. 


| 
fe. Jane is quite absent-minded, and when 
she started on a short journey, a few weeks | 


or belongings. When she reached her destina- 
tion, she wrote at once of her safe arrival, and | 
closed with the following postscript : 


I remembered what you said about forgetting, 
and tried to be as thoughtful as possible. I neg- 
lected, though, to have my trunk rechecked at 
ae. and think I must have left my lunch 
at the window when I bought my ticket. 

I must have forgotten my umbrella, too, when I 


have become of my shawl. I suppose I neglected 
to 4 my comb and brush back th 
us 


stole my jet brooch, as I 
possibly have mislaid it. - 
I got on quite nicely, though, and had a real 
pleasant journey. 
& © 


SELF - CRITICISM. 
BUSINESS man who had amassed a comfort- 





temper, consult the doctor first of all. In such 
cases, it is not merely waste of time, but absolute 
cruelty to discipline the child, or to nag and re- 
monstrate with the adult. The child has not the 
least idea of what is the matter with him, and is 
quite bewildered and unhappy, and the adult may 
be presumed to be doing his best to control him- 
self. 

In the case of young children, fleeting attacks 
of irritability generally mean passing disorders, 
as of indigestion or teething, or else they are 
owing to insufficient sleep, and overexcitement. 
Children learn to crave excitement as easily 
as adults do, and hours of boisterous play are 
very often followed by other hours of peevish 
boredom. Remember, too, that one serious dis- 
ease—meniagitis—often begins with a steadily 
increasing irritability, the cause for which is not 
understood until other symptoms, such as head- 
ache and vomiting, squinting, or drawing back 
the head, make the diagnosis clear. 

In adults, a condition of neurasthenia or nerve 
fatigue will usually cause more or less irritability. 
It also accompanies some chronic diseases, es- 
pecially of the heart or kidneys, so that where it 
is very marked, it is always well to seek the advice 
of a physician. 

® © 


A RULE OF CONDUCT. 
“TT’S dreadfully discouraging, 
Francilla!” sighed young Mrs. 
Sanford. “Whenever I try to be 
extra good, something goes wrong. 
Betty’s with me for the winter, you 
know, and she’s such an observant 
little piece, and admires me so 
ridiculously, I feel that I must set 
a good example as farasI can. Well, we had a 
symposium at the club the other day on ethics and 
education; and one of the speakers was explain- 
ing how bad it was for young girls to hear their 
elders talking gossip and scandal. I know I 
gossip, so I took it to heart.’ 

“She said—I was taking notes—that one of the 
vows that used to be required in a great religious 
order was ‘always to use charity toward others, 
and believe of them the best that circumstances 
permit.’ That’s a good rule, isn’t it?” 

“It sounds so, Sibyl,’ admitted Francilla, cau- 
tiously. “Didn’t it work out properly when you 
applied it?” 

“No, it didn’t,” confessed Sibyl. ‘Mrs. Odlin 
called yesterday, and began gossiping and scan- 
dalmongering before Betty. I tried to deflect the 





able fortune lost it in speculation. He became 
a traveling salesman, and having to ‘“‘work”’ every 
hamlet and country store in order to make ends 
| meet, he found himself one night crossing a pas- 
| ture where a number of mules were grazing. 


Now it is a well-known fact that those animals, 
particularly after dark, will follow in single file 
ey moving object that attracts their attention. 
This they proceeded to do, stepping sedately and 
at regular intervals behind him. 

When the worried man, immersed in his troubles, 
looked over his shoulder and saw the sort of pro- 
cession he was heading, he stopped. Then, al- 
though he had only the rising moon to share the 
spectacle, he said, solemnly: 

“Right you are, boys. 
biggest donkey of you all!” 


ou know me. I’m the 


* © 





ago, each member of the family labored to impress | 
on her that she mus¢ not forget any of her parcels | 


changed cars, but I cannot imagine what could . 


e bag after | 
ng them, but I feel confident that some one | 
do not see how I could | 

















‘The Companion presents a NEW IDEA 
in calendars this year. 


THE HOME CALENDAR Ss 1914 is 
unique in being a REAL CALENDAR for 
every-day use. 

While no pains have been spared to pro- 
duce an article in good taste, the first con- 
sideration has been toward PRACTICAL 
UTILITY. 

The reception which this NEW IDEA 
has met upholds our judgment, that our 
subscribers would most appreciate a useful 
rather than purely ornamental article. 

The new Calendar consists of a pad of 
twelve sheets, 23% x 3% inches in size, 
mounted on heavy cardboard back. This 





tide, but she’d just heard of Kitty Pringle’s en- | 
gagement, and it was of no use. She told the 
whole story, aud Betty drank it in with all her 
ears. Of course, you and I know perfectly well | 
what Kitty is—I mean, we think we do, hateful | 
little mercenary cat!—and you can imagine that | 
Mrs, Odlin’s tongue wouldn’t spare her much. 

“Afterward, Betty asked me, in a kind of deli- 
cious horror, if Kitty was really as horrid as all 
that; and I started to say she was, when, just in | 
time, I remembered! So instead, I explained 
impressively that the fact that Tom had lost his 
money about the time Kitty terminated the en- | 
gagement, and the fact that Archie happened to | 
have a lot of money when she accepted him, didn’t 
prove to a right-minded person that those were 
her reasons; and that if she had misunderstood 
her own heart at first, she had really done a tre- 
mendously plucky thing, because’ of course she 
knew what everybody would say; and that per- 
haps she had determined to accept misjudgment 
and condemnation as a punishment for having 
caused suffering to others by —” 

“Sibyl Sanford! You know better!” 

“No, Francilla, I don’t; we can’t see inside her 
mind. I don’t really know —” 

“Nonsense! What did Betty say?” 

“She laughed—laughed right into my face, and 
remarked in that funny little polite way of hers, | 
‘I know I’m not quite grown up yet, Aunt Sibyl, | 


| out to see what he had been doing. 


is beautifully enriched ornament in 
color and po - 


Each sheet of the pad carries the calen- 













dar of one month in plain, large jf res. 
It bears also, in two small margina om 
the calendar of the month that precedes, 
and of the month that follows. Each sheet 
is also appropriately decorated. The Cal- 
endar can be up, by using the easel 
attached to the back, or it can be hung 


upon the wall. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY. 
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WEEDING UNDER NEW PRINCIPLES. 


** TOHN is a good fellow,” said Farmer Brown, 

“but a bit thick. I'll tell you what John’s 
like,” continues the version in the Washington 
Star. “I sent him out one morning to thin out the 
onion patch. It was a fine patch, but over- 
crowded. He worked two days, and then I went 


“Well, sir, I found that he’d pulled out all the 
biggest onions and heaved them away, leaving 
only the smallest, meanest plants in each row. | 
asked him what he meant by such work, and he | 
said he wanted to give the little fellers a chance— | 
the big ones had crowded them out, so they | 
couldn’t grow. 

“Yes, John’s a bit thick—a bit thick.” 
















N general the cost of living can 
be adequately reduced in one 
way only. The earth must yield 
4 more food. There must be con- 
servation of resources in agricul- 
ture. In gardening the soil is used 
to the best possible advantage. 
The general cost of food may be 
reduced when every farm is con- 
ducted like a garden. Your food 
cost can be reduced by growing 
some of your own fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 
Gardens differ. Some yield better 
than others. One reason for dif- 
ference in gardens is difference in 
seeds. There is as much differ- 
ence between thoroughbred and 
ordinary plants as between thor- 
oughbred and ordinary animals. 
Our seeds are thoroughbred. 
They are produced by the largest 
and best equipped seed growing 
organization in the world. They 
are for sale by dealers throughout 
the United States and Canada. 
It is good economy to buy Ferry’s 
flower and vegetable seeds, for 
**The best is always the cheapest. 
Reliable seeds cannot be afforded 
at half price.’’ 
Our “Seed Annual” is a good garde 
guide. We send it free upon application. 
Address 
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D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
(Also at Windsor, Ontario) 











































FOR CELEBRATION OF 
WASHINGTON’S 28 LINCOLN’S 
BIRTHDAY 


WE offer a suggestive list of special features which will be 
helpful in the celebration of Washington’s or Lincoln’s 
Birthday. A catalogue containing additional features mailed 
to any address upon application. 


Acrostic for Washington's Birthday. This consists of sixteen large 
pasteboard letters, which, properly combined, spell George Washington. 
These are designed to be attached to the clothing of the pupils who take part 
in the exercise. The exercise and the letters sent postpaid for 15 cents. 


_ Building of the Red, White and Blue. The exercise consists in 
building up a separable Flag, with recitations, until the Flag, as it stands 
to-day, is complete. A most delightful and patriotic exercise. Complete 
materials, with full directions and recitations, sent postpaid for 40 cents. 


_ Selections for Washington's Birthday. An eight-page leaflet con- 
tains brief exercises concerning Washington, and closes with an exercise 
entitled ‘‘The Crowning of George Washington,” in which the children place 
a wreath on Washington’s portrait. Sample copy 4 cents; five copies 15 cents ; 
ten copies 25 cents. All postpaid. 


Two-Color Badges. Printed in two colors on stroug white paper, each 
about four inches long. These badges can be furnished for the celebration of 
either Washington’s or Lincoln’s Birthday. When ordering, state which is 
wanted. Prices: twenty-five badges 6 cents; fifty badges 8 cents; one hun- 
dred badges 12 cents. All postpaid. 


_ Selections for Lincoln's Birthday. An eight-page leaflet, contain- 
ing appropriate exercises for the celebration of Lincoln’s Birthday, February 
12th. Especially adapted for older pupils in the grammar school. Sample 
copy 4 cents; five copies 15 cents; 
ten copies 25 cents ; twenty-five copies 
50 cents. All postpaid. 


Profile Portrait of Lincoln. 
Made from a photographic enlarge- 
meut from the original negative by 
Brady. Printed in rich, photographic 
brown on heavy coated stock, 14 x 18 
inches. Price 50 cents, postpaid. 

Note. A Weathered Oak Frame, 
1%-inch moulding (without glass), 
suitable for this picture, 50 cents 
extra. Delivered free anywhere in 
the United States. 


Portrait of Washington. Re- 
produced direct from the celebrated 
painting by Gilbert Stuart, now in 
the possession of the Boston Art 
Museum. Printed on fine coated 
stock, 14x 18 inches, with tinted 
margins. Price 15 cents, postpaid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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